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WueEnN Business MEN Putt ToGETHER 


BeFORE we mention anything about 15 Tres To ExEcutTIvEs Dar Vriesman 
\MERICAN Business for August we want 


to call attention to the article by Dr. = _D)errorr Ep1son Saves 30% in Customer SERVICE Costs 
Palyi in March 1939. It was “‘Men and 
Guns Will Win the War.” It may seem 
difficult to recall, but in mid-February 
when this was written the war was still 
in the stage that led the late Senator 
Borah to call it “phoney.” Read this 





WueEN A Business Stops To ADMIRE ItsELF Eugene Whitmore 
Money-SAvInG IDEAS FROM MENASHA’s NEw Office 
At Last! A CanpbIpATE Wuo UNDERSTANDS SELLING 


“Give Us More Facts to Heir Us Buy” 


article again to see how well it predicted 
what began happening early in April. And 
while you are at it, read Dr. Palyi’s article 
in the May issue—first intimation, so far . 
as we can learn, in any business magazine, Next Monru IN BustNness 
that Germany might win. Now, turn to 
Dr. Palyi’s article on page 20 of this issue. Human RE ations IN Business . 
We hope and think that it is another out- 
standingly accurate advance size-up of a | SYSTEM AND Business MANAGEMENT IDEAS 
situation to develop later. 

New Systems AND EQuIPMENT 
[HERE are splendid reports scheduled for 
\ugust. The salary survey begun in this Business Tips 
ssue continues. Another article on motor 
truck maintenance and safety work may New Books FOR EXECUTIVES 
save thousands of dollars to any company 


perating motor truck fleets. : : . 
: 8 $3.00 a YEAR; Sincie Coptss, 35 Cents 
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Important Reading 
For Today 


Doane the last ten difficult years, man- 
agement research for the business execu- 
tive has beoome recognized by many as an 
indispensable tool for successful manage- 
ment. It helps to insure lower selling and 
production costs, reduce waste, widen mar- 
kets, and increase profits. Recently it has 
brought excellent results in achieving bet- 
ter employee relations. 

In the factory, the office, and the field, 
executives need complete, accurate, and 
unbiased information to deal with the diffi- 
cult problems arising from changed condi- 
tions. A more scientific approach lessens 
the dependence on guesswork and over- 
comes to some extent obsolete beliefs. 

Management research is strictly a staff 
function. It does not infringe upon the 
duties or prerogatives, or lessen the re- 
sponsibilities of the executive. 

Of course, every company uses research 
to some extent, but many have not yet 
organized this important work and are not 
getting the benefits of its usefulness. 

You may want to know more about this 
subject. If you do, please mail the coupon 
today. 


Peeesee@eeeeeee802 8982224 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, IUlinois 


Please send booklet, “Management Research 
for the Executive,” without cost or obli- 
gation. 


Name of Company 
Individual’s Name 


Title 


Address. 
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Editor Needs a String 
Around His Finger 


To the Editor: 


Each month I read your very good 
magazine with much interest and some- 
times a little profit. Just now I have 
read your editorial, “Teamwork Needed.” 

I agree in part. However, the trouble 
with all you writer chaps is that you 
have: short memories. Back in 1928-30 
we had men in the government who had 
the “confidence of business,” and they 
just damn near ruined us. They certainly 
sold poor Mr. Hoover down the river. 
However, with President Roosevelt, the 
Robber Barons can’t hold all the aces, 
and for one, I feel very confident that 
whatever appointments our President 
makes, while it may not please the Union 
League, it will be for the best interests 
of all concerned.—Atson S. Bonney, 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania. 


Belgian Subscriber 
Now a Refugee 


To the Editor: 


Because I left Brussels before the in- 
vasion and am now practically a refugee 
in France without a definite address, I 
would like you to suspend my subscrip- 
tion to American Business pending 
further instructions. 

As I had only about twenty minutes 
in which to leave my home, I could take 
only a few papers and addresses with 





me. I remembered your address but ca: 
not find two other addresses of publica 
tions. 

Under the circumstances would you be 
good enough to stop for me, for the 
time being, the sending of copies of my 
subscriptions to: 

1. Modern Packaging 
2. Industrial Marketing 

I hope I have not taken advantage 
your good-will. My sincere thanks for 
this service in advance.—HENry STassi» 
c/o Mr. Carairon Ker Arlette, Cancale 
France. 


Mr. Srasstn: We hope and trust th 
you will find a safe haven in this hor 
of your trial. We remember the ma: 
pleasant letters received from you in thi 
past and our hearts are with you 
The Editors. 


Commends Control Plan 
For Printed Supplies 


To the Editor: 

We were very much interested in t 
article, “‘Stop Loss’ Plan Contr 
Printed Supplies,” by C. V. Putna 
secretary of the Reliance Electric 
Engineering Company of Clevelan 
which appeared in the June issue 
American Business. This plan of 
orderly system of anticipating print 
requirements is essentially what we h 
been preaching to our customers 
some time past. In this way one avo 
the rush orders which are the bane 
all printers, for when ample time is 
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where you please 


—with your mind 





Telephone ahead to check reservations 
and arrange visits with friends along the 
way. Telephone home to reassure the rest 
of the family and get the office news. 

It’s fun to share your fun by telephone. 
Breaking 80, hooking a big one, snowball- 
ing in summer sun, all pack a double thrill 


Sails and salt water — palms and pools — when you tell some one far away about it! 
*dobe and desert — saddles and snow caps 


—Long Distance will help you have a 





(Rates for all transcontinental calls and 
for most other calls of more than 420 
carefree vacation wherever you go! airline miles were reduced May 1.) 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS JUMPS ON THE 
BAND WAGON FOR AUTO-TYPISTS 


In the first six months of 1940, all previous Auto-typist sales records were 
broken. Manufacturers, retailers, banks, hotels, schools, government agen- 
cies, insurance companies, investment houses, and hospitals were among the 
institutions that bought Auto-typists during the past six months. 


WHY> Because Auto-typists have a dozen important uses in every office. 
They will automatically type sales letters, collection letters, adjustment 
letters, follow-up letters, and a variety of other routine correspondence. In 
doing this they eliminate a great deal of dictation as well as much laborious 


hand typing. 


Without increasing your labor costs or office payroll, you can greatly expand 
your sales effort and the effectiveness of your sales follow-up plan. Auto- 
typist letters are personal in tone, and extremely effective in getting your 
message across. Auto-typists will prove indispensable in your office. Start 


investigating now, by clipping the coupon below. 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 


Chicago 


Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 


problems. 


+ 


320 Broadway 
New York City 


Strand House 
London W. C6. 2 








| would like more information about the Standard and Selector 


Auto-ty pist ; 
Vame 


Company 


iddress 














lowed for printing of a job, it is pos 
sible to fit it into printing schedules con 
veniently and thus make possible con 
siderable savings to the buyer. 

We should like to have your permis 
sion to reprint this article and distribut: 
it to our customers.—G. R. Girarpin 
sales manager, Rapid Copy Service Com 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Grrarpin: We are pleased 
grant you reprint privileges for this ar 
ticle, and to know that you feel it ca: 
be of use to you. 


N. F. §. E. Convention 
Reports Wanted 


To the Editor: 


How can I get a copy of the pr 
ceedings and talks given at the annu: 
convention of the National Federati: 
of Sales Executives for both 1939 ar 
1940?—M. W. Srrone, division supe 
intendent, The Aluminum Cooking Ute 
sil Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Mr. Strona: Reports of these co 
ventions may be obtained from Warr 
K. Lishel, secretary of the National Fe 
eration of Sales Executives, 630 Fift 
Avenue, New York, New York. There 
a charge of $2.00 each for these copie 
We feel certain you will find conside: 
able material and information in the 
reports of interest and value to you. 


Can Our Readers 
Help Out? 


To the Editor: 

I am anxious to look over vario 
types of reports for employees, as 
understand many firms use this plan 
familiarize their employees with some 
the conditions confronting manageme 
today. The kindness of a few readers 
furnishing me copies of their last repo: 
will be appreciated—J. E. Mur utes, 
assistant treasurer, Peaslee-Gaulber! 
Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Mr. Mvuetwter: We are sure that son 
of our subscribers have prepared repo 
such as you want to examine, and 
be glad to send you copies. 


Who Makes Three-Part 
Statement? 
To the Editor: 

On page 22 of the March issue 
American Business, in an article tell 
of accounting methods at the Metro, 
tan Tobacco Company of New York (¢ 
you mention a three-part statement. 

We are anxious to obtain informat 
regarding a statement of this type, 
this is the first time we have seen 
heard of a three-part statement. 
particulars or details you can give 
will be greatly appreciated.—J. 
Ronins, Yankee Metal Products Co 
ration, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Mr. Ronins: The three-part stater 
illustrated in the Metropolitan Tob 
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Company story was made by the J. N. 
Wheeler Company, 27 Park Place, New 
ork, New York. If you will write to 
hat company we feel sure you will re- 
eive full details about this statement. 


3anker Says Public Should 
4now More About Banks 


fo the Editor: 


The great majority of business men 
ecognize the necessity of sound policy in 
aking loans. The difficulty lies in the 
iilure of the general public to recognize 
he prime essential of a sound loan, viz: 
he ability and intention of a borrower 
v repay. I wish all those who have criti- 
zed banks for failure to loan money 
ight read Mr. Webb’s article, “When 
our Banker Says, ‘No,’” in the June 
sue of AMExIcAN Business.—Guy W. 
‘ooKE, assistant cashier, The First Na- 
ional Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


“American Business” Solves 
Jariety of Problems 


'o the Editor: 


We would appreciate very much your 
ending us any tear sheets or other in- 
formation you may have in your files re- 
arding the maintenance of a separate 
accounts receivable ledger for small ac- 
ounts. At the present time we are bill- 
og out all sales invoices regardless of 
mount, and we find a large percentage 
f them to be under $1.00. We would 
like to post these small items without 
having to put them through our regular 
billing procedure. 

Another item that we have been con- 
sidering is the establishing of an em- 
ployee loan fund, whereby we could make 
small personal money loans to our regu- 
lar employees for a small charge to 
cover expenses. We know that such a 
plan is working satisfactorily for many 
concerns, and would like to have what- 
ever tear sheets you may have covering 
the subject—Roy T. Premo, Lorenz 

mpany, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


Mr. Premo: We have sent you tear 
sheets of two articles, “Repair Part Ac- 
counting Simplified,” which appeared in 
the July 1939 issue of American Busi- 
Ness On the subject of small order ac- 
counting, and “Why Is Business Strong 
for Credit Unions?” from June 1936. 


More About the Evils of 
The Discount Monger 


lo the Editor: 


iow far is the discount-giving evil to 

be carried before something is done? 
\ salesman representing one of the 
largest and best-known manufacturers 
occasion to call at one of these 
“three-floors-up-and-save-50-per-cent” es- 
ishments recently and he found a 
rush of trade with a number of clerks 
writing up orders for customers 
were practically waiting in line for 
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Vice-President 


in charge of Postage Stamps!” 


That's what they call Joe since the Postage 
Meter came in. And Joe just grins . . . Being responsible 
for a stamp drawer—full of postage stamps—was no 
laughing matter to Joe. But now Joe passes the buck to 
the Meter, which can’t lose or loan postage! .. . The 
Meter never runs out of stamp denominations, so Joe 
does less running out to buy stamps... There’s no stamp- 
sticking, because the Meter prints stamps—any value 
of stamps, for any kind of mail. . . and also seals envel- 
opes at the same time—much faster than Joe ever did 
... The Meter even keeps its own records of postage on 
hand, postage used, pieces mailed; so the postage 
account is a cinch... The office mail gets out earlier. 
The office boy gets out earlier. And Metered Mail, 
already postmarked, gets out of the postoflice earlie 
... The Postage Meter saves postage, time and worry. 
Whether or not your office has a Vice-President in 
charge of Postage Stamps... you need a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter. There’s a model for every business, 
large or small. Call our nearest office fora demonstration 
in your office, on your mail... soon! 


Branches in prin tpal cite s © Consult vour tele phe ne directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd 


— 2 we 
PITNEY errno BOWES eee | 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


1403 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 
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A Special Leport 


What 250 Companies Allow 
Their Salesmen for Automo- 
bile Expense and Upkeep... 


Dartnell editors have just completed an investigation cover- 
ing the salesmen’s automobile expense allowance practices of 
two hundred and fifty companies. This survey covered the 
automobiles operated by thirty thousand salesmen. It is 
perhaps the most complete, authentic and exhaustive report 
on this subject ever compiled. 

For example, one plan discovered and released in the report 
saved one company $55,000 on salesmen’s automobile expense. 
Every sales department should have a copy of this report on 
file for reference because it simply can’t help paying for 
itself over and over again. 


The data includes: 
—Actual operating costs of all types of cars in detail, 
names being mentioned 
—A study of sliding scale automobile allowance plans 
used by many concerns, with figures 
—Data on costs and operation of salesmen’s cars 
through rental systems 


—Exhibits of forms used by leading companies to keep 
control of automobile expenses 

—Plans now being used to keep salesmen’s auto ex- 
pense allowances below 2!/2 cents a mile 

—Study of practical methods for reducing automobile 
expense and upkeep allowances 


Over one hundred pages, in durable imitation leatherette 
loose-leaf binder for easy reference purposes, including num- 
erous charts and exhibits of forms in actual use. 


Price $5.00 
SENT ON APPROVAL— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Tue Dartnett Corporation 

4060 Ravenswood Avenue loot ccccccccccccccccvcceercoses 1940 
Chicago, Illinois 

You may send on approval your new report, SaLesMEN’s AvUTOMOBILE EXPENSE 
ALLOWANCE Practices, complete in loose-leaf binder, price $5.00. Your invoice 
will be okayed or the report returned within ten days. Invoice to company 
only unless otherwise specified. 
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their turn. Not a hundred dollars 
worth of stock was carried in the rather 
limited quarters with the attendant in- 
vestment and other expense. 

The order when taken is sent direct 
to some supply house or manufacture: 
who shoulders all of the detail an 
financing of the sale. The point is that 
he fills the order and then frequent); 
solicits the patronage of legitimate deal 
ers in his wares, having connived 
side-tracking blank dollars of sales awa 
from them. 

An advertisement is appearing in 
well-known magazine which reads, “Say 
up to 50 per cent on your sporting good 
at Blank’s.” Blank stecks one box 
each kind of golf balls, one set of go 
clubs, ete., but will sell any one taki: 
the trouble to call at the office whe: 
Blank has desk room and little else, a se 
of nationally-known matched clubs 
25 to 30 per cent off the list price. T! 
trade discount on these is 40 per cen! 

There is only one way to stop suc 
practices and the power rests with th 
manufacturers who wink at such tran 
actions and the sooner they act, the be 
ter for legitimate dealers and for th 
public as well. The manufacturers gi) 
as their reason that if they don’t do 
some competitor will. This would seem 
be a spineless attitude to take in view 
the havoc which is being done to 
dealers’ trade upon whom they rely 
place advance stock orders, to advertis« 
and display their products, to assume thy 
expense of adequate quarters, and ex 
perienced help, and to pay their bills 
when due. 

In the sporting goods industry where 
this evil is most pronounced and grow 
ing in volume, the practice could 
stopped at once by a small group ot 
outstanding manufacturers acting in 
concert and saying, “NO!” Products can- 
not be sold by the discount-desk-room 
agencies without the permission of these 
manufacturers, and second and _ third 
flight manufacturers cannot offer prod- 
ucts which are of equal quality and 
merit nor which are so well-known and 
so much in demand. 

In these days of dog-eat-dog com 
mercially, the sporting goods industry 
changing rapidly because of the evils vf 
price-cutting and cries aloud for 
manufacturers to take constructive 
tion to stop fighting each other for 
ume without profit and do business on 
constructive business basis. It is a { 
that the manufacturers realize the seriou 
condition which exists and are lookin: 
for a remedy. Who will be the 
George of the sporting goods indust 
and win loyalty for his product as weil 
as honor for his name by doing son 
thing definite and constructive? I” 
solution rests on one word, “NO!” 
meaning it.—Atex Taytor, Alex Tay 
and Company, Inc., New York, New Y 











Mr. Taytor: You might be interes‘: 
in an editorial which appeared in Am: 
can Business several months ago 
“I Can Get It Wholesale for Yo 
which is right along the line of your ‘ 
ter above. 
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This postscript summarizes the thinking of 
thousands of Burroughs users. 


Experience has taught users the certainty of 
satisfaction, long life and maximum return on 


their investment in Burroughs equipment. 


Experience has proved the availability and 
competence of Burroughs factory-trained, 
factory-controlled service in safeguarding 
their equipment against costly interruption. 


Experience also prompts users to depend 
upon Burroughs research engineers for a 


Only aS 


steady flow of new machines, new features 
and new developments for keeping pace with 


changing office requirements. 


Your local Burroughs representative, backed 
by a full line of thoroughly modern Burroughs 
machines and features, is experienced in 
recommending exactly the right equipment 
for any figuring, accounting, cash handling or 
forms-writing job. Why not call him today? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6138 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT— AT LESS COST 
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| OL Usiness 


USINESS seems to have 
e pushed well up into new 

highs and forecasters con- 
tend that just as soon as 
rearmament spending 
makes itself felt, the index 
will climb still faster. Some 
even say we are in the 
foothills of a two-year 
boom. With a world at 
war, and the possibility 
for anything to happen, 
forecasts are little better 
than guesses today. There 
are too many psychologi- 
‘al factors which might 
upset your economics. 
There is, for example, the political situation. It is 
loaded with dynamite. There is the possibility of a 
post-election tax bill that will give any budding boom 
convulsions. There is the possibility of still further 
shrinkage of our foreign trade. We might lose most 
of it before we have finished with Germany. Our guess 
is that we will have good business for a while, but it 
seems more probable that the deflationary factors in 
the offing will just about equalize the inflationary 
factors. In that case the boom talk is likely to prove, 
as booms so often prove to be, just a little fire- 
cracker on the end of a big fuse. We will still have 
to find business by going after it—unless we run a 
steel mill or make machine tools. 


War Blues 


Dr. Irving S. Cutter, dean of the medical school, 
Northwestern University, notes a sharp increase in 
the number of nervous cases caused by fretting over 
the war in Europe. He says men whose businesses are 
affected by war developments are particularly de- 
pressed and warns that unless we are careful, we will 
have another epidemic of nervous breakdowns. Dr. 


Cutter recommends that if the war is beginning to 


8 


get you down, it might be an excellent idea to get 
away from it for a month or two this summer and 
go fishing. If you can’t do that, occupy your mind 
with other things. Read a book. Go to the movies. But 
shut out the disaster propaganda which fills the ai: 
and the newspapers. After all, even if Germany does 
win the war, it might not work out so badly for 
American business as some of our champion worriers 
think. If Germany can consolidate her federation ot 
European States into a unified group—a large but 
not impossivle job—and then takes over the bulk of 
the French, Dutch and Belgian empires to secure 
the raw materials she needs, she can carry through 
her industrial expansion program without further 
military conquests. By sweeping away the network of 
trade barriers between the pre-war European states, 
some measure of prosperity might even be restored to 
Europe. True, this is perhaps mostly wishful think 
ing, but it could happen. And if it did happen, think 
of all the fuming and worrying we have done fo: 
nothing. Perhaps we ought to go fishing as Dr 
Cutter suggests. 


The War After the War 


No one knows exactly what after-effect the war is 
going to have on business. We don’t know, even. 
whether it will be possible to preserve our private 
enterprise system “as is.” We don’t know whether 
Germany will shut us out of Europe and Sout! 
America by setting up government trading monopo 
lies with which our individualists cannot successfull) 
compete. We don’t know whether we can devise a 
means for keeping sweated labor exports out of our 
home markets. All we know is that we are going t 
have a man’s sized war boom while the spending lasts. 
and after that it is anybody’s guess. But while n 
man can say for sure what will happen two, three. 
or four years from now, any intelligent business mai 
knows that it’s a good time to look to our domestic 
market fences. If we must adopt a self-contained 
economy and give up our export trade, we can do if 
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ut those who now depend upon foreign markets will 
ant to be sure replacement markets can be found 
t home to absorb the loss. And even business men 
-ho sell most of their output at home will be smart 
they undertake the necessary research work, now, 
» that in case the domestic market cracks up under 
em, they will know where to turn for added volume 
id how to get it at a profit. One of the largest steel 
mpanies in the country is doing that very thing. 
the moment its mills are running at capacity. So 
e management is spending some of the lush profits 
1 fact-finding research work, looking toward the 
ay when the problem will be where to find business, 
itther than how to fill orders. 


“he Executive Over Sixty 


When Clarence MacNeille retired the other day as 
ce president of Halsey, Stuart and Company, he 
ive as his reason the desire to give the younger 
en in that organization a chance. Mr. MacNeille is 
»t old either in heart or mind. He is still a vigorous 
secutive with many good years ahead of him. But he 
- smart enough to know that some day the war bill 
vill be presented for payment and it will be just 
00 bad for the business whose top executives Jack 
vouth and driving power. So he has stepped aside. It 
s safe to say that during the next few years thou- 
sands of level-headed executives will do as Mr. Mac- 
Neille has done. This is no reflection on the ability 
or the energy of the older men in executive positions 
today. But regardless of how much ability they may 
have, the fact remains they have been through ten 
ierrific years of worry and stress. They have been 
under pressure all the time. And the strain has told 
on them. To be sure, management is well aware of 
this. Some companies insist that all executives over 
sixty, who have served the business throughout the 
depression, take two long vacations a year. But that 
merely underscores the condition. It does not solve 
the problem. The solution of the problem, it seems to 
many, is to encourage these executives to retire and 
move up younger men. By the time the going gets 
tough, these younger men will have had the experi- 
ence successful leadership requires and an ample op- 
portunity to demonstrate their fitness for big re- 
sponsibilities. 


Leadership and Work 


If you missed the Milwaukee convention of the Na- 
‘tional Federation of Sales Executives you held out 
m yourself. One of our readers who went, wrote: “I 
1ave to go to many conventions every year, I have 
zone to hundreds in my time, but never have I gone 

one that compares with the N.F.S.E. meeting in 
lilwaukee.” And that is how most of the thousand 

les executives who attended it felt. Jam Handy’s 
“Sales Managers Scandals,” with eighty people in 
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the cast (all professionals); Walter Dunlap’s 


> were just two high spots in 


“Cavalcade of Selling’ 
a three-day sales gathering which paid off for every 
sales manager there. But let no one think the pay-off 
just happened. It was my good fortune to represent 
the Federation on the Milwaukee committee, of which 
Donald H. Beisel, sales manager for Wadhams Di- 
vision of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, was general 
chairman. Every committee chairman was given de- 
tailed and written instructions five months before the 
convention opened. Every job was assigned. Every 
contingency anticipated. Then two months before the 
convention, weekly progress meetings of each com- 
mittee were called “just to make sure that things 
were moving on schedule.” The record-breaking at- 
tendance at all sessions, the brass tacks program, to 
say nothing of a profit instead of the usual deficit, 
were the result of that kind of spade work. It simply 
proves what we all know, but too often forget in busi- 
ness management, that there is no substitute for in- 
telligent leadership. Give a man a job to do—a defi- 
nite responsibility that is his—and then supply the 
urge to do it well and you will get results. Leader 
ship and work—how many businesses are mired just 


for the lack of those two ingredients to success? 


Willkie for President —I] 


Wendell Willkie must have been a bitter pill for 
some of the politicians at the Republican convention 
to swallow. But the very fact he won the nomination 
without any entangling alliances means that he can 
proceed in a businesslike way to set up a business- 
like administration and bring order out of the chaos 
which now characterizes Washington. There will be 
none of this “I was for Willkie before Philadelphia” 
stuff. Willkie’s weakness, if you can call it that, is 
the suddenness with which his star arose. The great- 
est smear campaign in the history of American poli- 
tics will be loosed against him; a campaign that will 
make the Hoover smearing look like child’s play. And 
the man on Main Street and out in Podunk will 
wonder as he asks, “Who is this guy, Willkie?” That 
is where a selling job needs to be done. Fortunately, 
there are a hundred thousand sales managers and 
millions of salesmen who are anxious to help do just 
that job. These men regard Willkie as a fellow sales- 
man, because through constructive salesmanship he 
has demonstrated that our system of private enter- 
prise works. Like the rest of us, they are concerned 
with the security of their families and the future of 
American business. They want a man at the head of 
this government of ours who can get things done, and 
who has the gift of leadership. They want national 
unity and an end to class warfare. If this army of 
sales folks really goes to work, Wendell Willkie is as 
good as elected. The selling job they could do would 
more than offset the votes which will accrue to the 
New Deal through jobs and favoritism.—ZJ. C. A. 
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YOUR NAME IN GOLD FREE 


If you care to attach your check for 
$11.85 for each Survey ordered and so 
save us billing cost we will gold stamp 
your name or your company name on 
the cover with our compliments. 


No. 1—MODERN SALES PROMOTION METHObDs 


This Survey presents the successful sales promotion plans and activities of 2,50: neerns 
ft is the first organized data available covering modern promotion methods, 


Ten Best Sales Playlets of the Year 
Calendar of Events for Sales Promotion 
A Checking Chart for Sales Contests 
Twelve Sales Scoreboard Suggestions 
Brunswick-Balke Dealer Help Plan 
Reliance Life Direct-Mail Lead Plan 

Egry Register Inactive Accounts Plan 
Westinghouse Dealer Merchandising Survey 
Seventeen Direct-Mail Tests and Results 
What 483 Companies Spend on Direct-Mail 
38 Tested Plans to Increase Store Traffic 






General Motors “Parade of Progross” Pls 
List of Sales Films Available for ental 
10 Ways to Use Promotional Trailers 


Check List of Store Promotion 4 ties 
Johns-Manville Guild Promotion n 
Experience of 20 Concerns with “lies 
What Companies Charge for Dealer {Helps 
How Contest Materials Are Paid {or 


Sales Booklets That Help Retail Clerks 
Monthly Retail Educational Bulletins 
Organizing Retail Clerk Sales Club. 


No. 2.—PLANS FOR INCREASING EXPORT SALES 


Particularly topical at this time in view of rapid changes in export selling methods and 
markets, this Survey is regarded as the best ever made on export selling, ma ting and 
advertising. 


Where to Find Business in Foreign Markets 
Low Cost Methods Sell High Priced Units 
Overseas Marketing Plans of Scholl Co. 
Analysis of Markets in Twelve Countries 
How Borg-Warner Sells Refrigerators Abroad 
Using Direct-Mail to Crack Export Market 
Comparison of Br. Office vs. Direct Agents 
Methods for Handling Export Shipments 
How to Organize for Direct Export 


The Knack of Export Advertising 
Current Practices in Export Finance 


Legal Aspects of Foreign Trade Today 
Government Relations in Fereign | rade 
How to Build Up an Export Dept. Quickly 
Will American Methods Work in Europe? 


How to Sell in Overseas Markets 
Best Methods of Indirect Exporting 


How Berry Brothers Opened Up so. Africa 





No. 3.—SALES TRAINING PRACTICES OF 1200 CONCERNS 


Headline problem for sales executives today is what to do about training salesmen. This 
new Dartnell Survey to be released through 1940 gets at the facts of costs, methods, new 
techniques and new developments in training salesmen. 


New Trends in Training for 1940 

How to Analyze a Training Problem 

What Concerns Are Spending on Training 
Tests to Uncover Weakness in Manpower 
29 Major R Why Sal Fail 

What 500 Salesmen Want More than Money 
Thirty Training Plans Analyzed 

Uses of Visual Sales Training Aids 

Analysis of 43 New Sales Manuals 

Study of Best Form for Training Material 





Should Old Salesmen Train New Men? 
Field Training vs. Class Training 
Fifty-Two Bulletins for Salesmen 

100 Ways to Meet Price Objections 
Closing Methods of Leading Salesmen 
Time Control Plans Used by Salesmen 
Trends and New Uses for Daily Reports 
How Honor Clubs Can Be Used 
Selling Training Plans to Salesmen 
Letters Used to Train Salesmen 


Send Today Jor These Thres 


Combination Price of $30.00 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, P444er4, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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alary and Bonus Plans for 
Top Executives oust sos 





Here is the first of a series of factual reports on actual 
salaries paid to all employees in many different lines 
of business. The first installment deals with compen- 
sation plans for the chief executives and other officers 





LMOST one-third of all cor- 

poration presidents receive 
compensation in the form of a 
bonus or profit-sharing, in addition 
to their annual salaries. This is 
revealed in a study now being con- 
ducted by the editors of AMEnRrI- 
can Business on executive and 
clerical salaries in all lines of busi- 
ness. 

These bonuses and profit-shar- 
ing arrangements range all the 
way from a small Christmas bonus 
(when business is good) up to 
figures which are considerably in 
excess of the president’s annual 
salary. Presidential salaries for 
the purpose of this study have 
been divided in the following 
groups: 


Up to $10,000 year 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year 
$15,000 to $25,000 a year 
Over $25,000 a year 


Nearly half of all presidents’ 
salaries which were reported in 
this study—46 per cent to be ex- 
act—are in the first classification 
—up to $10,000 annually. The next 
largest classification is the $15,- 
000-to-$25,000-a-year bracket, 
which includes 21.6 per cent of 
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the total. The group receiving 
more than $25,000 a year is a 
close runner-up with 20.1 per cent 
of the total, which leaves 12.2 per 
cent for the bracket including all 
presidents receiving $10,000 to 
$15,000 annually. These figures do 
not include the bonus earnings 
which would change the classifica- 
tions considerably if included. 

In many cases presidential com 
pensation depends considerably on 
bonus or 


some kind of profit- 


sharing arrangement. For ex- 
ample, there is the case of the 
president of a pharmaceutical 
manufacturing company with a 
capital and surplus of more than 
$3,000,000 whose annual salary is 


$30,000 supplemented by a $13,- 
000 bonus, bringing his total earn- 
ings to $43,000 annually. The 
president of a hosiery mill with 
capital and surplus of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 is paid $15,- 
300 a year in salary with a bonus 
arrangement which gives him 5 per 
cent of all profits above $150,000 
a year. 

In some cases, the bonus is more 
important than the salary, as in 
the case of a small rubber com- 
pany whose president receives a 
salary of $7,280 a year augmented 
by a bonus of approximately 
$10,000 a year. In another case, 
a small meat packing company 
with a capital and surplus total- 
ing $1,250,000 paid its president 
a $7,000 salary, but permitted 
him to earn a bonus of $16,000. 

Bonus payments are based, in 
some cases, on net sales as well as 
on a share of annual profits. 
There is a president of a farm im- 
plement company with a capital 
and surplus of $4,500,000 whose 
annual salary is $25,000 but which 





Presidents’ Salaries 


Up to $10,000 a year 


$10,000 to $15,000 a year 


$15,000 to $25,000 a year 


Over $25,000 a year 











Per Cent 
Per Cent Receiving Bonus 
46.0 29.5 
12.2 53.0 
216 36.7 
$2.4 
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First 
p : , . Per Cent 
V — | Per Cent Receiving Bonus 
Up to 5,000 a year 24.0 40.0 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year 30.8 47.0 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year 20.2 42.9 
$15,000 to $25,000 a year 19.2 40.0 
Over $25,000 a year 5.8 33.3 
Total } 42.9 
, ; | | 
Second Vice Presidents’ Per Cent 
Salaries Per Cent Receiving Bonus 
Up to $5,000 a year 18.8 66.7 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year 41.7 | 30.0 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year 29.2 64.3 
Over $15,000 a year 10.2 40.0 
a ai a etcleinnsiee incenlienie : siete ———— wil —— —_ 
| 
Total | 47.9 
Per Cent 
Treasurers’ Salaries | Per Cent Receiving Bonus 
Up to $5,000 a year 30.0 33.3 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year | 42.9 23.3 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year 15.7 | 27.3 
Over $15,000 a year | 11.4 | 50.0 
. | 
Total 30.0 














is augmented by a payment of 
one-eighth of 1 per cent of all net 
sales above $2,750,000 annually. 
This would bring this president 
only $1,250 per each additional 
million dollars of sales—truly a 
conservative figure it would seem. 
In this case, the vice president and 
sales manager, and the assistant 
sales manager, are both paid the 
same bonus percentage, but the 
assistant sales manager’s bonus be- 
gins when sales reach $2,500,000 
instead of $2,750,000 as in the 
case of the president and vice 
president. However, the assistant 
sales manager’s salary is only 
$3,900 a year. 
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It is evident from this study 
that the practice of requiring the 
chief executive to depend to a con- 
siderable extent on his bonus for 
his compensation is becoming a 
standard operating technique in 
a great many companies. Here 
are some typical salary and bonus 
arrangements. A $10,000 salary is 
coupled with a bonus of “about 
$8,000” in the case of a president 
of a machinery and equipment dis- 
tributing company with capital 
and surplus of $90,000. A $12,- 
000 salary is coupled with a 
$4,920 bonus, while a salary of 
$30,000 is sweetened with a $5,000 


bonus for the president of a men’s 





clothing manufacturing company 
with capital and surplus of better 
than $2,250,000. 

The president and general man 
ager of an office equipment manu 
facturing company receives $24, 
791 salary, plus a bonus of 
$5,041, while the president of 
$6,000,000 steel company re 
ceives $28,800 in salary plus a 
bonus of $6,750. An $18,000 sal- 
ary for the president of a radi: 
company brings a bonus of on 
third his salary or $6,000 an 
nually. Other salary and bonus 


figures are: 


Salary Bonus 
$12,500 $5,138 
12,000 2,500 
17,000 7,500 
5,160 5,000 


Because of newspaper reports 
of a comparatively few highl\ 
paid corporation presidents, th: 
public is convinced that corpora 
tion presidents all receive fabulous 
salaries. But the truth is that cor 
poration presidents are not pai 
astronomical salaries, and that 
many of them are forced to carry 
heavy responsibilities for nomina 
compensation. Nor is it easy to be 
come the president of a corpora 
tion, for, before a man reaches th: 
presidency of the average corpo 
ration, he must be well past middl: 
age, as a rule, and have piled up 
many years of experience with his 
company. 

The average age of all presi 
dents whose companies reported 
figures for this salary survey is 
fifty-two years, with an average 
of eighteen years of service with 
his present company. 

There is scarcely any rule as to 
who is the second highest paid 
officer in a corporation. It may b 
the first vice president, the vic: 
president in charge of sales, th: 
general manager, the secretary, or 
the treasurer. While in the ma- 
jority of cases the president is th: 
highest paid officer in the corpora 
tion, there are just enough excep 
tions to this rule to make it inter- 
esting. In a few cases the genera! 
manager, the general sales man- 
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iger, or the vice president in 
charge of sales, is paid more than 
the president of the same corpo- 
ration. In a number of cases re- 
yorted, the president was not fully 
ictive in the management of the 
yasiness, and received only a nomi- 
nal salary, the larger salary going 
o other officers in the corpora- 
tion. 

The vice president is the second 
highest paid officer of 38.4 per 
‘ent of all the corporations report- 
ng in this current study of corpo- 
ration executive salaries. Next 
‘ome the secretaries and treas- 
urers, but there are only 6.4 per 
cent of the executives in the secre- 
tary-treasurer classification who 
ire second to the president in their 
companies. However, add to this 
the treasurers, in cases where they 
hold only the one office, and the 
percentage is increased by 4.3 per 
cent, while in 5 per cent of the cor- 
porations the secretary is the sec- 
ond highest paid officer in the com- 
pany. 

It seems fair to lump the secre- 
taries, the treasurers, and the sec- 
retary-treasurers in one group. 
If we do this, we find the second 
highest paid officer is actually the 
secretary, treasurer, or, in the case 
where the two jobs are combined 
by one man, the secretary-treas- 
urer in 15.7 per cent of the cor- 
porations. 

Leaving the corporation officers, 
the second highest paid executives 
ure the factory superintendents, 8 
per cent of whom rank ahead of 
the officers. Next come general sales 
managers who are the second high- 
est paid executives in 5.7 per cent 
of the corporations, followed by 
general managers who achieve sec- 
ond place in earnings in 3.6 per 
cent of corporations. 

It should be worth while to com- 
pare president’s salaries with other 
officers. In one company where the 

resident is paid $25,000 a year, 
the vice president in charge of 
sales, the treasurer and office man- 
‘ger, and the secretary and re- 
search engineer all receive $22,000 
each, annually, plus the same 
onus as the president. Another 
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Secretaries’ Salaries 


Up to $5,000 a year 





$5,000 to $10,000 a year | 








Per Cent 
Per Cent Receiving Bonus 
46.8 | 24.1 
33.9 28.6 














Total 


$10,000 to $15,000 a year 14.5 33.3 
a — | —— _ 
Over $15,000 a year 4.8 66.7 
a a ee see nes a 
Total 29.0 
! 
| 
Per Cent 
Secretary-Treasurers’ Salaries Per Cent | Receiving Bonus 
as a onan hee eeet ceed 
Up to $5,000 a year 48.3 44.8 
— ee - = 
$5,000 to $310,000 a year $1.7 $6.8 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year 15.0 22.2 
Over $15,000 a year 5.0 33.3 

















General Managers’ Salaries 





Up to $5,000 a year 


$5,000 to $10,000 a year 





$10,000 to $15,000 a year 





Over $15,000 a year 


Total 





Per Cent 


18.2 
$6.4 37.5 
$8 42.9 
“36 7 


Per Cent 
Receiving Bonus 


27.3 








company, with its president re- 
ceiving a salary of $25,000, pays 
the secretary, the treasurer, and 
the general manager each $7,500 a 
year, while still another company 
with a $25,000 a year president 
pays the vice president exaetly the 
same salary; the factory manager, 
the general sales manager, and the 
secretary-treasurer-controller all 
$12,000 each. The president of an 
automobile part manufacturing 
company receives $48,000 a year, 
while the first and second vice 
presidents receive $24,000 each, 
the treasurer $15,000, the secre- 
tary $7,200, and the factory man 


ager $12,000. 


In one case where the president 
of a steel manufacturing company 
is paid $28,800, the general sales 
manager receives $20,000, the 
secretary and the factory super- 
intendent each $12,000, the sales 
manager $10,500, and the con- 
troller $7,000. 

There are many interesting com- 
binations of jobs, some of which, 
because of the multiple duties as- 
sumed by one man, bring up sal- 
aries to shooting distance of the 
president. In the case of a ma- 
chinery company where both the 
president and board chairmen are 
paid $30,000 a year, with bonus, 


next highest (Continued on page 44) 
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Tremendous expansion in the demand for aviation equipment has forced Lockheed to hire men and hire them quickly 
To avoid the high cost of hiring the wrong men, simple plans for testing the hordes of applicants, similar to the group 
shown here in an outdoor employment department, have been devised and a number of psychological testing methods used 


We Find a Way to Select 
Better Employees 





N 1938, the Lockheed Aircraft 
, , ' Corporation was a compact 
Here isaclear, concise report submitted byamanwhose jittle concern, with 2,400 emplo} 


company has interviewed more than 100,000 applicants, ces, and a reputation for building 


testing each one for personality traits, intelligence, outstanding commercial airplanes. 
That year, Howard Hughes flew 


adaptability to untried situations, and knowledge or ig the world in a Lockheed 
skill in many different trades. Lockheed’s experience in less than four days, and anothe: 


seems to show that similar testing is not only feasible, of our planes was delivered to a1 
air line in Poland, flying 16,500 


but profitable even for much smaller companies Sager’ : 
miles via South America. 
Then came our first war order 
$32,000,000 worth of bombers fo: 
Great Britain and Australia 


James H. Collins Reports an Interview with 800 of them. And ever since w 


have been in the news for our mili 


ROBERT C. STORMENT tary plane backlog, at this momer 


over $58,000,000. 





Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
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It was necessary to hire people 
-fast! 

By the time our third war order 
anniversary comes around, this 
fateful summer of 1940, we will 
srobably have passed upon 100,- 
900 applicants for jobs, and hired 
10,000. 

Out of every one hundred peo- 
le we’ve hired, more than ninety 

we proved satisfactory. Our dis- 
jissals have been reduced to a 
egligible figure. 

On a payroll of more than 
$1,000,000 a month, low turnover 
f workers saves real money for 

ur employees as well as the com- 
pany. 

These results have been attained 
hrough a farsighted system of 
hiring, set up with the approval 
f our chief executive, Robert E. 
Gross, who sought precision meth- 
ids in that department, along with 
technical precision needed in air- 
craft building. 

“Oh yes—you can afford to do 
that—you hire so many people!” 
say other employers. “But we 
can’t—we are not big enough to 
pay for such a program.” 

Now, our experience convinces 
us that similar methods may be 
used by the small concern. Even 
if ten workers are hired monthly, 
the principles can be applied by 
consulting experts. If five hundred 
people are hired in a year, it will 
pay to install a similar testing de- 
partment. Far from being a mass 
proposition, this method is some- 
thing the smaller employer needs, 
because it costs him more per 
capita to hire people who will make 
good. 

The psychological tests that we 
use in measuring applicants have 
attracted the most attention. But 
the basis of our hiring is still the 
familiar interview, just as it is in 
the smaller business. 

The first step is making out an 
‘pplication blank, telling about 
the applicant’s education and 
working experience. We ask for 
particulars covering at least the 
previous ten years, with employers’ 
names, addresses, positions held, 
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How an applicant handles these ‘‘wiggly blocks’’ against a stop watch tells the 
employment manager much about the applicant’s sense of spatial relations 


length of employment, wages, rea- 
sons for leaving, and so on. And we 
leave as much space for the appli- 
cant to tell us things about him- 
self that may not be brought out 
by our questions. 

We ask about education, family 
arrangements, home ownership, 
birth record, citizenship, military 
record, friends or relatives em- 
ployed by the company, business 
enterprises undertaken that have 
failed, tools or equipment owned, 
the kind of work the applicant pre- 
fers, life insurance—a complete 
picture. 

Let me explain that these many 
personal questions are not asked 
in a prying spirit, but for the pur- 
pose of treating the information 
statistically—setting up different 


optimum ranges, classifying our 
sources of supply, type of busi- 
ness best adapted to our work. 
The information enables us_ to 
classify each applicant so that he 
will be placed to his own best ad- 
vantage. 

The interview is a development 
of these matters, and if the appli- 
cant is employable in some kind of 
work for which we need more peo- 
ple, he or she is referred to the 
testing section, for measurement 
in four things—really, five things, 
but one of them, health, is taken 
care of by a physical examination. 
The testing department measures 
(1) temperament; (2) _ intelli- 
gence ; (3) adaptability to untried 


situations; and (4) knowledge or 


skill. 
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The applicant comes to the 
testing director with a blank that 
gives only two facts: Whether he 
has ever been employed by the com- 
pany; or is employed now, and 
comes for tests in connection with 
promotion, or transfer to a dif- 
ferent kind of work. 

That is all the testing depart- 
ment knows about him, and all it 
wants to know. About his ability, 
or experience, or circumstances, it 
is better not to know anything. 
That makes the tests more imper- 
sonal. 

We are ordered to make from 
two to five tests of this particular 
job-seeker, and report the meas- 
urements. 

There are several different tests, 
of which two are given all appli- 
cants — the Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament Scale, for ability to 
get along with people, and the 
Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability. 

Our other tests are measure- 
ments of mechanical aptitude, dex- 
terity, spatial relations—they re- 
veal faculties and trained abilities 
valuable in certain kinds of manual 
work that Lockheed must do. Also 
some applicants are tested for 
achievement along particular lines 
of craftsmanship and skill. 

The temperament test is easily 
No. 1 with us, and any other em- 
ployer, large or small, will see that 
it is important to him, when he 
understands what is measured, and 
how, and goes back over his own 
hiring experience. 

He will hardly disagree with the 
statement that three-fourths of the 
employees he has to let go‘are dis- 
missed, not because their work is 
unsatisfactory, or because they 
couldn’t learn the job, but for 
temperamental reasons. 

He has often said, “If I had 
known then what I know now about 
that fellow, I never would have 
hired him.” 

Instead of hiring people and 
waiting to see what happens, this 
test does a very good job of weed- 
ing out the trouble-makers before 
they are hired. 
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In testing an applicant at Lock- 
heed, we try to determine five basic 
things, with five different types of 
tests. 

First, we determine as to whether 
his intelligence is such that he will 
be satisfied intelligently with the 
job bracket. This is merely a mat- 
ter of determining how much in- 
telligence it takes to hold down 
that job, and then staying within 
reasonable range when filling it. 
By that, we mean that too much 
intelligence, without the chance to 
utilize it, is quite apt to cause a 
person to feel frustrated, and is 
just as definite a cause for dis- 
charge later as too little intelli- 
gence would be. 

Second, we try to determine the 
applicant’s interest in the job for 
which he is applying. A person 
working at something in which he 
has no real interest will not do his 
best by the job, nor the best for 
himself. 

Third, comes his aptitude for a 
given line of work, or his acquired 
knowledge or skill. It is quite rea- 
sonable to take a young man with 
certain basic mechanical aptitudes, 
train him, project him four to ten 
years, and then have a skilled 
craftsman. But without those basic 
bents, the training process is more 
apt to cover twenty years, and he 
will still not have any particular 
success in competition with a boy 
who definitely has the mechanical 
aptitudes. 

Fourth, there is temperament or 
disposition—whatever you want to 
call it. That certain “something” 
that enables the individual to fit 
into certain group activities with- 
out conscious effort, and to slide 
into full production schedule with 
the smallest amount of friction or 
trepidity. 

The fifth test is for physical 
stamina required by the job. 

We use the Humm-Wadsworth 
test for temperament, developed by 
Dr. Doncaster G. Humm and Guy 
Wadsworth, Jr., of Los Angeles. 
In every human being, seven traits 
make up a combination that is 
that person’s temperament. They 











are defined by the Humm-Wads 
worth test as follows: 
(1) Self-control,  self-improv: 
ment. 
(2) Self-preservation, selfish 
ness, crime. 
(3) Elation, excitement, s 
ciability. 
(4) Sadness, caution, worry. 
(5) Day dreams, shyness, se: 


sitiveness. 

(6) Fixed ideas, restivenes:. 
conceit. 

(7) Ecstasy, meticulousnes:. 


inspiration. 

The test consists of 318 que 
tions, to be answered simply b 
encircling Yes or No. It onl 
takes about an hour. The app! 
cant is given an eight-page print« 
blank, and is told to answer eac) 
question as quickly as _ possibl:, 
giving the first answer that occu: s 
to him, and let it stand. “Do you 
like to study music?” is a samp: 
question. 

When the blank is complete:, 
the answers are scored in a “pro 
file,’ which resembles a_ business 
chart, and covers the seven points. 
This graph is read by an expe: 
enced person, about as a business 
executive reads a curve indicating 
general conditions. 

If an individual’s profile shows « 
well-balanced personality, he is 
fairly certain to be one who will 
work well with others, with sta- 
bility, adaptability, sociability, lik- 
ing most of the people around him, 
and liked by them, quick to get on 
good terms with a new crowd, not 
likely to make either friends or 
enemies on snap judgments, in 
clined to wait and see if it is tru 
what Bill Tompkins said about 
him, or what others whisper abou 
Bill, before he dislikes Bill. 

The conclusions to be drawn 
from these profiles cannot be ap- 
plied dogmatically. 

It is often asked of the tempe: 
ment test, “Which component 
temperament is most valuable?” 
“Which is undesirable?” 

And the answer is, “None.” 

All are in some measure need 
the normal: (1) for self-contr! 


— % 
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and balance; the “hysteroid” (2) 
for legitimate uses of self-inter- 
est; the “maniac” (3) for a rich 
-motional life; the “depressed” 

1) for reasonable doubt and cor- 
rect appraisal of trouble; the 
“autistic” (5) for imagination and 

ision; the “paranoid” (6) for 
letermination and_ stubbornness ; 
nd the “eliptoid” (7) for inspi- 
ration. 

The Humm-Wadsworth test is 

{ten compared, in a plant like 
urs, to the X-ray testing of ma- 
erials, because it reveals tempera- 
vental flaws that would lead to 
breaks under certain pressure con- 
litions, just as mechanical flaws 
indiscoverable by other methods 
of testing are revealed by the 
X-ray in materials. 

But there is an important dif- 
ference—where the steel forging 
or casting shown to be weak by a 
radiograph would be discarded, the 
traits revealed by H-W are flaws 
only in certain kinds of work, and 
may be good points for other work. 

There have been instances where 
the temperament test results could 
be checked against subsequent ex- 
perience. For example, applicants 
have been employed where tests in- 
dicated unsuitability in jobs for 
which there was a pressing need 
for workers. Skill and experience 
were rated high, but the tempera- 
ment measure was unfavorable. 
When such applicants were hired, 
there were dissensions, criminal as- 
saults, and even suicides. 

Again, it must be stressed, these 
tests are not to be followed blindly. 
They reveal data much like the 
advantages and disadvantages that 
an engineer has to weigh in select- 
ing material for a given purpose. 
No engineer ever expects to find 
the perfect material, and so it is 
with human beings. The tests give 
plus and minus qualities, which 
must be intelligently interpreted 

otherwise they are worthless. 

Our particular IQ test requires 
answers to such questions as, “A 
man may live without—lungs? 
nerves? bones? teeth? blood? 
(mark one)” and “If 314 yards of 
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Despite ‘‘mass hiring,’’ Lockheed's tests enable the employment men to pick 
ninety successful employees out of every one hundred applicants who are hired 


ribbon cost 70 cents, and Jane 
buys 7 yards, and then sells 14 
yard to Rose at the same price— 
how much must Rose pay?” 

The purpose here is to deter- 
mine whether an applicant has too 
little intelligence for a given job, 
or too much, and to weed out the 
glib “trade bluffer” who has be- 
come expert in selling himself into 
jobs he cannot hold. What has 
been said about interpretation, and 
plus and minus factors, holds good 
here, too. 

For certain kinds of work we 
want done, the applicant is given 
the Minnesota Dexterity Tests, 
which measure hand, arm and eye 
coordination, and the Johnson- 
O’Connor Wiggly Block ‘Test, 
measuring the sense of spatial rela- 
tions. The dexterity test requires 
the applicant to place block in 
holes against the clock, and the 
wiggly block is a jigsaw assembly. 
to be put together against the 
clock. These tests have proved use- 
ful not only for mechanics, but for 
typists and other workers. 

We have developed Lockheed 
tests of information (perhaps bet- 
ter known as “achievement tests”), 
based on practically every skill or 
trade bracket found in our rather 
complicated line of construction. 

There is a test to demonstrate 
a man’s ability as a draftsman, as 


a stress analysis specialist, a lofts- 
man, template maker, and so on, 
right down the entire production 
line. We have developed certain 
questions that tend definitely to 
screen out the “trade bluffers.” 

One of our first studies revealed 
a rather astonishing fact—that in 
spite of our skilled interviewers, 
practically 17 per cent of accepted 
applicants were unable to prove, in 
the testing room, that they knew 
one thing about the specific trade 
for which they were applying. 

So, we were forced to recognize, 
and take precautions against, the 
“trade bluffer,” who will stand in 
line long enough, waiting to be 
interviewed, and meanwhile finding 
out what kind, what particular 
type of job was being filled that 
day. It was simple for him, by 
casual questions, to pick up a cer- 
tain amount of the trade jargon 
pertaining to that job, and con- 
vince a very busy interviewer that 
he knew something about that line 
of work. Prior to testing, a certain 
number of these applicants were 
employed, to work an hour, a day, 
a week, a month, before somebody 
woke up to the fact that the 
bluffer didn’t understand what he 
was doing, and fired him. 

Some men have been known, 
under the pressure of production, 
to really pick (Continued on page 45) 
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The Prospect Who Tries to “Let 
You Down Easy” ocr 





There is always one more thing which the wise sales- 
man can do when the prospect dusts off an ancient 
alibi. Here are practical suggestions proved by men 
who have learned that a ‘‘put off’” may not be sincere 





ALL backs are the stumbling 

block on which thousands of 
potentially good salesmen stumble. 
One of the most exasperating peri- 
ods in a salesman’s life is the time 
which comes to nearly every sales- 
man—when he has no business to 
report, but a long list of seemingly 
good prospects who have asked him 
to come back later. 

Here are some of the reasons, 
‘arefully checked from talks with 
many salesmen, why prospects put 
them off until some later date. 

(1) Want to talk this over with 
their partners. 

(2) Want to talk with their 
wives about this proposition. 

(3) Will take this up with the 
committee. 

(4) Will present the facts to 
their management and let the sales- 
man know. 

(5) See them later, when their 
new budget is prepared. 

(6) They can’t act on this until 
the next appropriation period. 

(7) Present conditions are so 
disturbed, they must postpone con- 
sideration. 

(8) They will wait until after 
Labor Day—or “the holidays,” or 
“harvests,” or “until it rains,” or 
any of a dozen similar excuses. 

Of course, this brief list is by 
no means all of the different “rea- 
sons” prospects dredge up out of 
their conscious and subconscious 
minds to put off salesmen. Some 
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of them, at certain times, are gen- 
uine reasons and must be _ re- 
spected. For example, every mod- 


ern salesman knows that some com- 


panies do work on strict budget 


plans, and that no purchases are 
made until there is a budget set up 
to care for them. It is undeniably 
true that many men must consult 
others before a purchase is com- 
pleted. “Others” may mean wives ; 
partners, silent or active; fellow 
executives ; treasurers ; presidents ; 
and, believe it or not, in more cases 
fortune 


than realizes, 


tellers; soothsayers; astrologists ; 


anyone 


or business seers of one kind or 
another. It is an actual fact that 
there are men who are successful in 
business who place great reliance 
in certain outsiders who are re- 
puted to have mysterious powers 
to see into the future, or to under- 
stand trends and portents. 

The salesman’s first task, when 
he is confronted with a “see me 
later” objection, is to determine, 
so far as is humanly possible, 
whether the prospect is sincere in 
his reasons. Many, many times he 
is not sincere. He is not sold, or 
even partially sold. He is just let- 
ting the salesman down easy. If 
the salesman departs, taking the 
prospect’s excuses as gospel, it is 
quite likely that the prospect will 
forget the salesman, his name, and 
even the product he is selling be- 
fore the salesman is a block away. 


If the salesman has done a rea| 
good job of selling and the pro 
pect is interested, there are wa) 
in which he can be led to show | 
interest. Here is a case in poin 
A scale salesman was visiting 
cotton ginner in a southern tow 
The ginner, like all ginners sin 
the advent of acreage control a: 
cotton surpluses, was none t 
prosperous. But he did need a 1 
scale. However, he told the sal 
man, “T’ll talk it over with » 
partner, and let you know the nm 
time you come around.” 

“What scale are you going 
recommend to him?” asked t! 
salesman. Right there the prospe 
tipped his hand. He hadn’t real! , 
thought seriously of talking tl 
matter over with his partner, wi: 
in this case, was a silent partner 
the town’s leading merchant and « 
bank director. 

“Oh, I am just going to speak 
to him about the idea of a new 
scale. He will leave it up to me 
decide what scale I am going 
install,” countered the ginner. 

“That’s fine, but it just o 
curred to me that it would pleas 
him immensely if he saw the details 
and specifications. What do you 
say we trot over and talk to him 
together?” 

At first the ginner continued to 
alibi. But the salesman kept righ! 
on selling, until he made that gir 
ner feel that it would be folly to 
approach another ginning season 
with his old scales, in which thie 
farmers had all too little con 
fidence. Finally, the salesman wor 
him over, received permission | 
approach the merchant _himsel! 
He knew that the merchant ha 
good scales. So he went in, co! 
gratulated the merchant on h 
good judgment in equipping h 
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store with modern, accurate scales. 
(‘hen he described the scale at the 
sin, pointed out the need for new 
snes, and had the merchant’s okay 

, about half an hour. 

Many salesmen would have left 
ith the ginner’s promise to dis- 
uss the scale with his partner. 
ind, had they left, they would 
ave returned next trip to find 
hat the ginner had done exactly 
othing. 

“Just slip this one on for size,” 
ys the clothing salesman to the 
wrospect. That’s an old device to 
vet the prospect’s coat and vest 
ff, really get him thinking seri- 





fall. Say, that reminds me of some- 
thing I forgot to show you.” 
Then he reaches down into his 
brief case and produces a chart 
with a lot of statistics about the 
stability of life insurance, dwells 
on it for a moment and then be- 
gins asking questions—seemingl y 
“How old is 


your oldest son?” “When is your 


harmless questions 
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next birthday?” “You have been 
here in this location quite some 


Before he 


realizes it, the prospect is helping 


time, haven’t you?” 
the salesman and the corn’ price 

bd ty < 1 TT T° > 
objection goes glimmering. The 
point is, the salesman discusses 


The smiling prospect who plays as if you have sold him!up to the hilt may be 
only spoofing when he says he must consult a silent partner before deciding 


ously about a new suit. Actually, 
it is a bit easier for a prospect to 
lose patience and walk out when 
he has his coat on than it is after 
he has peeled off his coat and vest 
and permitted the salesman to 
hang them on a rack somewhere. 

Salesmanship—good _ salesman- 
ship—is made up of a lot of care- 
fully planned details, all of which 
are not always needed in closing 

sale, but some of which will at 
times save an order. When a sales- 
uian tries to close and the pros- 
pect yanks out one of the stand- 
rd excuses, such as, “I’m waiting 
tv see what corn prices do this 
fall,” a central Illinois insurance 
ilesman says, “Oh yes, we all hope 
‘iat corn brings a good price this 
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almost anything except the price 
of corn. Were he to get into a 
discussion of corn prices, his 
chances for a sale would probably 
skitter out the window. 

Confronted with a weak-knced 
excuse, the salesman must spar for 
a moment to win a chance to do 
some more selling and to distract 
the prospect’s mind from his weak 
excuse, because the real salesman 
knows, as well as he knows his 
name, that a weak excuse is a sure 
indication of an unsold prospect. 
The man who really wants to buy 
something is not going to let a 
weak, palpably feeble excuse stand 
in the way of spending the neces- 
sary money. 


Late in May 1940, a check 


writer salesman began to show a 
new machine to an Ohio merchant. 
“Say, with the market the way it 
: a ; 

is, I’m not going to buy a new 
check 


losing money while I sleep!” 


machine—why, man, [’m 
Then and there the salesman 
pushed the check writer to one side 
and stopped talking about it. 
“Speaking of losses,” said the 
“did 


that embezzlement case in the 


salesman, you hear about 
southern part of the state last 
week?” For a minute he gossiped, 
and then he was back on the check 
writer subject again, from another 
angle. It pays at times to back 
right out of a difficult situation in 
a sale, just as in a fight. The wise 
fighter knows that he can’t hit his 
opponent every time, and that 
there are cases when he’d best back 
up a bit. It is equally wise to adopt 
the same tactics in selling when 
the situation needs it. 

There is nearly always a way 
to handle the sincere, put-it-off ob- 
jection. When a man says he must 
wait for the third quarter budget, 
one salesman says, “Oh yes, I 
understand this, but I know you 
want to get this information now.” 
He proceeds with his sales talk. 
The point is that the sales talk 
will go a long way toward insur- 
ing the inclusion of the salesman’s 
proposition in the budget. Many 
times a prospect will say, ““There’s 
no use talking to me about this 
now, for our budget is allotted 
think of it 
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we can’t until next 
budgeting time.’ 
Here is a big chance—a chance 
to be sure that it is included in 
the budget. Often a salesman will 
run away because a man says he 
has no money budgeted for the 
salesman’s equipment. This is a 
mistake, for he will never appropri- 
ate the money until he is sold. This 
makes it highly important to go 
through with a sales presentation 
no matter whether the budget is a 
month ahead or a year ahead. 
Whatever the excuse for not 
buying, it always pays to get in a 
little more selling if it is at all pos- 


sible. 
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‘Industrial war preparations permit experimenting along lines of development 
of large scale devices at rates scarcely possible under normal conditions”’ 


THE WAR BRINGS NEWF 


It is essential to realize that for the duration of the 
war America is almost the only major source of sup- 
ply for capital goods. What this can mean to our ex- 
ports is here discussed and outlined authoritatively 


‘*The European continent may have faming by ne 
less pegged artificially) may be at the lowest - 

















From his postwar financial experience 
in Germany, Dr. Palyi does not believe 
that Germany can dictate world eco- 
nomic policies even if Hitler is victori- 
ous. Dr. Palyi was born in Budapest 
and was a citizen of Hungary until he 
became a citizen of the United States 
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BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


I. The Long-Run Outlook 


HE long-run prospects of 

American prosperity seem 
gloomy indeed, at this moment of 
apparent Nazi victory. Our inter- 
national trade will be affected at 
its roots. Our farming and mining 
industries will foot the bill unless 
and so far as the burden will be 
shifted on the shoulders of tax- 
payers and consumers. While the 
decay of foreign trade will sap the 
economic system’s vitality, arma- 
ments on an enormous scale will 


tend to deplete its reserves, inflat: 
the national debt, and lead tli 
country into capital malalloca 
tions and other maladjustments. 

This gloomy 
course, predicated upon a cor! 


picture is, of 
tinued war and a final Nazi vi 
tory. Allied victory, that seems so 
remote at present, would not on! 
open up vast possibilities of 
international reconstruction, bu 
also save us from the wastefu 
burden of extensive armaments. |! 
England is able to withstand th 
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ive ‘amineiy next spring, while our farm prices (un- 


the lowestfi.vel which has been reached in recent years” 
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‘‘We could easily obtain for each of the next few years 2 to 3 billion dollars 
more national income by exporting durable producer's and consumer's goods”’ 





onslaught for a year—as she does 
seem to—the superiority in arma- 
ments may shift in her favor. 

At any rate, we have to face 
facts as they appear to be and 
“to make the best” of them. Eco- 
nomic and financial “planning” is 
as important in an international 
emergency as is diplomatic and 
military leadership. They all pre- 
suppose a clear visualization of the 
respective problems, and a stock- 
taking of the potentialities. Such 
an inventory of potential assets 
and liabilities of our national 
in their dynamic as- 
pects—is urgently needed. Waste- 
ful as economic planning is in 
peace time, no-planning would 





cconomy 


mean even greater waste in a mili- 
tarized world, and especially so in 
an emergency such as the present 
one, ; 


il. New Geographic Frontier 


Take the South American com- 
plex. The naive conception of the 
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Latin Americas as ersatz markets 
to replace Europe gives way 
rapidly to the more realistic under- 
standing of their relation to us. 
Commercial treaties and common 
fronts against German barter 
tricks do not overcome the basic 
difficulties due to the fact that we 
produce largely the same raw ma- 
terials as do other American coun- 
tries (including Canada), and also 
that they cannot supply all we 
need, nor do they possess the eco- 
nomic strength to absorb—at rea- 
sonable prices—the surplus of our 
industrial capacity. But deflate the 
Inter-American prospects as you 
please, and there is still left a 
great field for economic progress 
which could and should embrace 
South Africa, Australia, and the 
Dutch, French, and British Indies 
as well. But its utilization takes 
more than piece-meal subsidies and 
amateurish excursions into the in- 
tricacies of foreign investments. 
Inter-American “cartels” against 
German commercial aggression are 


TO AMERICA 


a defensive step toward military 
alliance rather than a constructive 
move of economic cooperation. 

It is a truly grandiose oppor- 
tunity that falls in the lap of this 
country as a windfall—heritage, 
so to speak. To begin with, the 
common emergency of democracies 
and the common problem of future 
markets offer an opportunity as 
never before, and perhaps never 
again, to revise the legal status 
and the guarantees of our invest- 
ments in the areas at stake, espe- 
cially in the Latin Americas. The 
opportunity is unique, because cir- 
cumstances permit formulating 
and imposing new policies which 
under other conditions would 
smack of “dollar diplomacy.” 

What appears aggressive and 
egotistic at one time is defensive 
and “permissible” at another: 
When the urgency of mutual inter- 
ests helps to overcome vested ideas 
and historical prejudices. 

Thus, the legal and administra- 
tive foundation of a permament 
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‘apitalistic growth could be laid, 
in addition to emergency aid given 
and received. In matters of na- 
tional welfare, the fireman who 
saves the home should be identified 
with the carpenter who builds a 
new one. And building a new and 
vast “home,” i.e., creating sources 
of real income for millions of our 
people within a short time, is pos- 
sible as well as imperative as soon 
as the legal foundations are ob- 
sections of the 


Large 


tained. 
Americas, the Indies, Australia, 
and perhaps also China could be 
developed in a fashion to foster 
rather 


mutually supplementing 


than competing productions. <A 
great deal of local industrializa- 
tion (to avoid transportation cost, 
at least) is also desirable in those 
areas. Within a more limited space, 
the twentieth century may dupli- 
cate under American leadership 
(and to America’s benefit) what 
the nineteenth century achieved in 
terms of economic colonization 
under British and other European 
managements. Britain was able to 
derive a net annual return in the 
form of interests and dividends of 
well over 300 million pounds ster- 
ling from her overseas investments, 
disregarding the revenues from 
shipping, 
etc. We could “easily” obtain for 
ach of the next few years an addi- 
tion of 2 or 


insurance, brokerage, 


3 billion dollars 
to the national income largely by 
exporting durable producers’ and 
consumers’ goods. Such exports 
might 
carry conditions, also to Russia 
(and Japan?). All this on top of 
whatever arms we supply to Bri- 


extend, under cash and 


tain! It is essential to realize that 
for the duration of the war the 
United States is 
only major source of international 
supply of capital goods, and that 
this condition is likely to last for 


virtually the 


some time, even if peace should 
soon “break out.” We are provided 
with an opportunity of extraordi- 
nary scope over a major period— 
provided we choose an intelligent 
course of foreign policy and carry 
it out. 
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Ill. Internal Maladjustments 


Needless to say, our financial 
position and gold reserves, as well 


as our industrial productive ca- 
pacity, are ample to cope with the 
problems of expansion. It may well 
be assumed, also, that the school 
of long depression has “gradu- 
ated” a_ well-qualified leadership 
which might be supplemented by 
Europeans of experience and 
standing. (Our immigration au- 
thorities could learn from the 
practices of Canada and Austra- 
lia in attracting homeless entre- 
preneurs). But, of course, the 
danger that a so-called war boom 
may lead the industrial system into 
malinvestments similar to those of 
the last war, and with similar con- 
sequences, is obvious. What’s the 
use of straining our resources, for 
the purpose of running into bank- 
ruptey? This senti- 
ment of the business man is prom- 
guarantee against 
overexpansion. However, it is 
worth while to look into the sub- 
ject of industrial war-dislocations 
beyond accepting the term at its 


pessimistic 


ising—as a 


face value. 

The fear of war maladjustments 
and of a postwar crisis is based 
naturally on past experience. But 
so far as the last war is concerned, 
analogies are likely to be mislead- 
ing. In the last war, agriculture 
and mining were obviously the cen- 
ters of the vast speculation as well 
as of the subsequent breakdown. It 
was the combination of surplus in- 
ventorics in raw materials with 
their overextended production 
that led to 
especially of the farm land; they 
had to break with the downfall of 
a skyrocketing price level. The 
danger that this vicious process 


overcapitalization, 


would repeat itself within a year 
or two is slight indeed. The west- 
ern hemisphere enters the present 
phase of the war with far more 
extended prime material produc- 
tion and reserves, and with far 
more restricted market outlets 
than in 1914. The European con- 
tinent may have famine by next 
spring, while our farm prices may 


be at the lowest level (unless peg 
ged artificially), because the bloc! 
ade may prevent the meeting o| 
supply and demand. In terms 
raw materials, the world h 
ceased to be a unit. 

So far as manufacturing is co 
cerned, the danger of a waste! 
overexpansion is far more ta 
gible. In this connection, howe: 
several factors are usually ov: 
looked, which mitigate and pos: 
bly eliminate the risk of a sub: 
quent collapse. 

In the last war, there were 
limits set to prices or to wag 
taxes were negligible, too. Tax 
will not be “negligible” this tin 
although it is a safe assumpti 
that whoever holds the reins 
government must and will care | 
industrial cooperation, and the: 
fore will not be in a_ position 
kill all incentive by taxing aw: 
all profits—not even all “excess” 
profits. We have learned that cifi 
cient war preparations are not 
possible within a short time in a 
runaway inflation or under thie 
hardship of mounting cost of Ii 
ing and industrial unrest. Some 
amount of regimentation is un 
avoidable in the emergency situa 
tion of a military economy. Its 
essence is: Provision for a definite 
common defined 
time limits, and consequently with 
out regard to the “maximum satis 
faction” of the consumer which is 
the goal of a competitive capitalis 


purpose within 


tic economy. 

We would do well to presun 
that a great deal of controls and 
checks will be applied to eliminaté 
creaks and scrapes of the machin 
—to make it fulfill the biggest job 
in the shortest time. Such contr 
should, within reasonable bound 
aries, help to check prices «i 
wages from reaping monopolis!i 
advantages, and to avoid som 
the inflationary after-effects. 

Furthermore, it is largely | 
gotten that a war economy 1 
create, and has actually create 
the past, partial results benefi 
in the long run. Industrial 
(Continued on page 
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WHEN BUSINESS MEN PULL TOGETHER 


 oegeagpsetie credit man tells me that there is 
often a tremendous difference between the bill- 
paying of the merchants in towns of almost the 
same size, in the same trading territory 

In one town the majority of the merchants dis- 
count their bills. In a nearby town, where general 
conditions are almost exactly similar, almost none of 
the merchants ever pay their bills promptly. 

The phenomena occurred so frequently that it was 
studied and analyzed by the credit man. He found 
‘hat in the poor-pay towns, the merchants were all 
fighting each other. They were cutting prices and 
carrying on all kinds of petty feuds and wars. 

In the prompt-pay towns the merchants were 
iore friendly. They were working together, each 

commending the other and sending customers to 
cach other. And what is more important, they were 

ctually buying from one another, passing business 
sack and forth every day in the week. 
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Any town or community, large or small, is no 
better than the business men who operate there. And 
the business men of any town or community are no 
better than they encourage each other to be. 

Right now in these baffling, puzzling, indeed fright- 
ening times, we need to pull together. It is not a 
time for fights between individuals for some petty 
and temporary advantage, but a time for each and 
every business man to hook up with his fellows and 
push and pull together for the common good. 

Working with his fellow business men, every man 
in the country can become a veritable citadel of 
power, influence, and strength. Working at cross 
purposes, waiting for the other fellow to start, “let- 
ting George do it,” is a sure way to bring calamity 
to our way of living. Business is equal to any legiti- 
mate calls which may be made upon it, as long as 
we use the combined strength, skill, training, and 


experience of all.—E. W. 
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15 Tips to Executives 





After reading this unusually strong and helpful list 
of liftable ideas you will want to give everyone of 
your employees a copy and suggest that every future 
executive in your company study it for later use 





BY DAR VRIESMAN 


Managing Director, Downtown Association, Milwaukee 


l OUR WORKERS ARE 
s WHAT WE MAKE THEM. 
There is nowhere a supply of per- 
fect workers, be they factory 
workers, office workers, or sales- 
men. Every employee is endowed 
with certain abilities and certain 
weaknesses. We are all acquainted 
with the immature reaction of the 
supervisor, who, when confronted 
with an employee problem, thinks 
first of all of discharge. That, of 
course, is the short and easy way 
but is not the solution. The super- 
visor’s job is to make the most of 
the human resources put at his 
disposal—to help the worker de- 
velop his ability and overcome his 
weaknesses. 


ABILITY TO HANDLE 

# PEOPLE is an acquisition, not 

a gift. It is something that.we can 
study, analyze, and dissect with re- 
sulting constant improvement in 
our technique. Some managers and 
supervisors are much more skillful 
than others in the art and tech- 
nique of supervision. We must bear 
in mind that such skill is not some 
mysterious gift which a person 
either has or must forever go with- 
out. Some managers, due to their 


Eprror1at Nore: This contribution has 
been condensed from an address by 
Mr, Vriesman before the Milwaukee 
Sales Managers Association. 
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boundless energy and ability, do 
not have the patience necessary to 
train those under them. That is a 
schooling which the manager must 
invoke upon himself. 


3 HUMAN CONDUCT IS 
# PREDICTABLE. Employee 
attitudes do not usually spring up 
by accident. There is some basic 
and understandable reason for 
wrong employee attitudes if we will 
but pry into them. One of the fore- 
most reasons why employee think- 
ing goes wrong is lack of informa- 
tion from headquarters. Being in 
possession of only part of the facts 
makes it possible for employees to 
easily get erroneous impressions. 
The less you hold back on employ- 
ees the better they are equipped to 
defend your company’s policies 
and product. 


4 THE MOST DANGEROUS 
# POLICY in handling subor- 


dinates is to ignore them. An em- 


ployee whose work is not noticed 
inevitably comes to feel that his 
task is unimportant. If it is unim- 
portant to the boss it is certainly 
unimportant to the worker. Speed- 
ily, the quantity and quality of 
the employee’s output will decrease. 
Wise executives, no matter how 
busy they are, find time to show 
an interest in the worker even on 


the most minor jobs. It will no 
only stimulate your employee mo 
rale but it may also lead to the dis 
covery of heretofore hidden talen! 


DON’T BE AFRAID Ti 
5. GIVE PRAISE. People nec 
a word of encouragement now an 
then. It has been estimated tha 
85 per cent of us suffer from a 
inferiority complex. Praise is th: 
greatest known stimulant for a 
inferiority complex. 

Don’t worry about the other 1° 
per cent. I prefer to work wit 
cocky, stem-winding employees whi: 
generate their own steam and who 
may occasionally need to be tone:| 
down a lot more than a grou) 
lacking self-confidence and aggres 
siveness. People will work just as 
hard for mental wages as they wil! 
for cash wages. Cash wages kee} 
body and soul together but men 
tal wages or psychic income spurs 
the worker on, keeps him on his 
toes, and makes him put in his e! 
forts that something which is no‘ 
apparent on the surface. 


PRAISE THE WORK, NOT 

#® THE WORKER. The man 
agement is interested primarily in 
production. You should, therefore, 
put the emphasis there. Word your 
praise as coming from the man 
agement rather than from you «as 
an individual. It carries mor 
weight. 

Praise is usually more effective 
if given in the presence of others. 
Such praise is genuine proof of 
your sincerity. 

Don’t spread your praise too 
promiscuously. Reserve it for thi 
unusual job. Like the fellow with 
the constant 
praise loses its force and effective- 


grin — continuots 
ness. 

The quantity and quality of 
praise must be adapted to the i: 
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dividual employee. For most em- 
ployees an occasional pat on the 
back is essential to bring out the 
best that is in them. 


HANDLING OF GRIEV- 
1. ANCES sympathetically is a 
most potent form of mental wage. 
Salesmen or workers will come to 
you with various complaints and 
grievances. They may seem small 
to you but they are important to 
the worker who has mustered up 
his nerve to come to you. Listen 
attentively to the entire story. 
Grant the employee an opportu- 
nity to relate, in private if possi- 
ble, his entire story. 


DO NOT HESITATE TO 
8. REPRIMAND workers for 
fear it will make you disliked. Dis- 
ciplining your associates doesn’t 
detract from the respect with 
which you are regarded. The boss 
who is an easy mark is neither 
respected nor does he get maxi- 
mum production. Nothing is more 
unfair to your subordinates, par- 
ticularly if they are young people, 
than to allow them to persist in a 
serious fault without attempting 
to correct it. | 


ADJUST THE SEVERITY 

# OF THE REPRIMAND to 
the individual. A sensitive, high- 
strung person may be quite broken 
up by a scolding which would have 
little effect on one with a thicker 
skin or duller mind. Gauge your 
method by your analysis of the 
offender’s personality and also by 
your experience of his reactions to 
previous reprimands. 


] IN CRITICIZING A 
# MAN’S PERFORMANCE, 
compare his work to a standard 
and not to the accomplishments of 
a fellow employee. People do not 





“Today three-quarters, or 75 
per cent of the problems be- 
fore management, lie in the 
field of human relations.”’ 


object to being compared to a 
standard because that is imper- 
sonal. They do object to being 
compared to fellow employees who 
may have other shortcomings 
which they have had the oppor 
tunity to observe. 

























“Why are your sales constantly 
lower than Mr. Blank’s?” Such a 
question immediately generates a 
dozen excuses. Mr. Blank has been 
longer with the company, has a 


bigger trade territory or a bigger 


call trade, has less missionary 

















































work to do, has the privilege of 
filling mail orders, is a “sales grab- 
ber,” has a more advantageous 
lunch hour, or one of many other 
excuses, which, to the salesman 


are valid reasons. 
1] CRITICIZE METHODS, 
s NOT INTENTIONS. All 
of us hold our intentions much 
closer to our hearts than our meth- 
ods. If you assail a worker’s in- 
tentions, you hurt his self-esteem. 
On the other hand, most workers 
are willing to accept reasonable 
criticisms of their methods. Be- 
sides, it is using a negative psy- 
chology to tell a worker that we 
do not believe he is loyal, ambi- 
tious, or sincere, which is what you 


do if you question his intentions. 


12 DISCIPLINE SHOULD 
s BE CONSISTENT. Work- 


ers do not object to strict dis- 


cipline nearly as much as_ to 
vacillating discipline. If you let 
down the bars in one particular, 
you will have difficulty keeping 
them up in others. Never let your 
orders be forgotten. Discipline 
should carry with it the element of 


certainty. After you have assigned 


a job, check up and see that it is 
being done. 


CHECK YOURSELF 
13. CONSTANTLY in your 
dealings with your people. Super- 
visors may err in one of two di- 
rections. Some are too lenient and 
mild in the handling of employees, 
others are too severe. Watch for 
these danger signals. If you are 
too lenient: 

(a) Your workers will display 
a lax attitude toward the 
work in hand. 

(b) In various ways they will 
impose on your good dis- 
position. 

They will exhibit a lack of 
respect for you. 

Your reprimands will have 
little or no effect. 

Your praise will lose its 
power to stimulate them. 

If you are too stern the follow- 

ing signals may be noted: 

(a) Your workers will begin to 
avoid you. 

(b) They will display a stub- 
born or sullen attitude. 

(c) Turnover in your depart- 
ment will be higher than 


normal. 


(d) Your people will try to re 
strict their own output. 

(e) Their dislike will be mani- 
fested by opposition shown 
to the things you are try- 
ing to accomplish. This op- 
position is usually hidden 
and generally very difficult 
to detect 
creased 


except by de 
production — and 


negative results. 


14 BE A TEACHER. Have 
# you ever heard a manager 
say in tones of exasperation, “I 
have told that fellow a dozen times 
how to do that job and he still 
doesn’t know how to do it”? The 
rather obvious answer to such a 
statement is that apparently some 
one did not do a very good job 
of teaching for teaching is not 


merely telling. 


15 YOU ARE A CONSTANT 
s PATTERN for your sub- 
ordinates. The instinct of imita 
tion is one of the most powerful of 
human instincts. Those who you 
employ are being constantly and 
unconsciously influenced by your 
appearance, your voice, your man 
ner, your entire attitude. 





(Morton C. Tuttle Company Photo) 


Dust-catching horizontal lower members are absent in this sawtooth build- 
ing of Jones. and Lamson Machine Company where lights go on automatically 
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Electric Eye to 
Turn on Light 


[* THE new plant addition to 
the works of the Jones and 
Lamson Machine Company, well 
known machine tool manufacturers 
of Springfield, Vermont, the arti 
ficial lighting is controlled by a 
photo electric cell, commonly) 
known as the electric eye. When 
daylight wanes and becomes insuffi 
cient, and ceases to give the prope: 
foot candles to the drafting board 
work surfaces, the lights are auto 
Excellent 
natural light is thus afforded fo: 
both the offices and the factor) 


area. 


matically turned on. 
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He: Miss Dale, you’re a fast worker! 


She: Thanks! But it’s just that new 


MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


oes COMPTOMETER 





*“Comptometer Economy” is a familiar (and 
pleasant) story to executives in almost every 
business and industrial field. It’s a story that 





“boils down” to more figure work handled in 





less time at lower cost, through high speed, 
Controlled-Key accuracy, flexibility—and mod- 
ern Comptometer methods. 


And now, the handsome new Model M Cush- 


ioned-Touch Comptometer offers all the funda- 





mental Comptometer advantages, together with 
many important new features and improvements 
which contribute to increased figure-work savings. 


A demonstration of ““Comptometer Economy,” 
as it applies to your own figure-work problems, 
may be arranged by telephoning your local 
Comptometer office . .. or by writing direct to 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1724 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


LIGHTER key-stroke and remarkable new quietness of 
operation are among the host of improvements built 
into the new Model M Comptometer. 











NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 
COMPTOMETER 


For faster, easier operation: 


Lighter key-stroke 
Flexible keyboard 
One-hand subtraction 
Improved decimal pointers 


For greater quiet: 


Mechanism floated in rubber 
Scientific soundproofing 


For improved appearance: 


Cancelling lever built inside case 
New color and modern, simplified lines to 


harmonize with modern office interiors 
For minimized eye-strain: 


No-glare answer dials 
Larger, more legible answer numerals 


Restful grey-green color SS . A COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Detroit Edison Saves 30% in 
~ Customer Service Costs 





Customer Jones of Detroit 
Edison telephones that 
his lights are out. In 60 
minutes or less the service 
man is there to handle the 
difficulty. Or, Customer 
Green calls for a duplicate 
bill. In a minute and a 
half the new bill is ready 
for him. In working out 
this speedy system Detroit 
Edison has used many 
ideas and much equip- 
ment which may be help- 
ful to you in handling a 
totally different problem 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


AY’ OFFICE system servicing 
customers’ accounts that is 
unique in some respects and is 
interesting in all is a major fac- 
tor in maintaining the Detroit 
Edison Company’s enviable repu- 
tation for service and good-will, 
while it is also directly responsible 
for having reduced service costs 
per meter during a period when 
other costs were rising. 

The cost per meter of the cus- 
tomers’ accounts division, for ex- 
ample, has declined about 30 per 
cent since the present system was 
inaugurated. But of even greater 
importance is the fact that errors 
—those minor mistakes that cause 
major dissatisfaction—have been 
almost entirely eliminated. 
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Operators in the background receive and write customer service calls, pass 
them on to the operators in the foreground who telephone them to field 
operators who turn on the power or lights when and where the order specifies 


The system is as simple as can 
be, and modern equipment is used 
throughout. 

Relations with a customer begin 
when that customer applies for 
service, and right here one finds 
the first example of simplicity and 
elimination of needless routine. 
Only two copies of the service 
order are made for most jobs, as 
meters are not removed from 
premises and the order is dis- 
patched by telephone to the field 
men. The form used is only 814 by 
314 inches and spaces provide 
only for essential information. 
Furthermore, it is written in long- 
hand instead of typewritten, due 
chiefly to the fact that a large 


percentage of the orders are taken 


over the phone by special clerks. 

The order goes first to the con- 
tract routine (sales department) 
where it is checked and a card is 
filled out. This is called a premise 
card which is filed alphabetically 
by street and number, furnishing 
a complete record of customers by 
address. The card is 5 by 314 
inches in size and is filed in a tub 
file. 

The original order then goes to 
the Addressograph group in the 
customers’ accounts division where 
an address plate is made and filed 
by district number and _ ledger 
number. Six machines are availabl: 
for making these plates. A meter 
ledger sheet is addressed, and a 
history card is printed from the 
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plate for collection bureau use. 
The card is 5 by 314 inches in size 
and is filed in a tub file. The his- 
tory card file furnishes a complete 
record of customers by name. 

If a meter is already on the 
premises, as is usually the case, 
current likely will be turned on 
within an hour after application is 
received. If not, and the applica- 
tion is received before 4:00 p.m., 
it likely will be on before dark. 
How such prompt service is made 
possible will be explained below. 

Meter readers carry no books. 
Instead, they are furnished a sepa- 
rate slip for each meter. Slips are 
imprinted by the address plates 
referred to above and they, too, 
are simple. 

Slips are turned in to the meter 
reading department where seven 
girls at bookkeeping machines post 
the meter ledger record, which is 
a loose-leaf form, 9 by 6 inches, im- 
printed with name, address, etc., 
as above. This form is placed in 
the machine, the operator posts 
the previous reading, present read- 


ing, and date, and the machine 
automatically posts the consump- 
tion. Sheets then are replaced in 
numbered ledgers and are sent to 
the billing department. 

Bill forms are printed, front and 
back, from blank paper on auto- 
matic machines which also fill in 
customer’s name and address, due 
date, and the meter, district, 
ledger, and contract numbers. 

Address plates then are trans- 
automatic ma 


ferred to other 


chines which imprint the  cus- 


office 


“ards. These automatic machines 


tomers’ tabulator record 


are supplemented by numerous 
small, manually operated ones for 
miscellaneous work. 

Tabulator 


then go to the billing group where 


office record cards 
twelve operators punch them from 
the information contained in the 
meter ledger record. Each of these 
operators uses an automatic pre- 
set key-punch on which he presses 
only one key to punch total units, 
first step, third step, gross bill, 
and net bill in all residence and 


Bills are printed on the big machines in the right foreground, then pass in a 
carefully planned sequence to other operations, down this side, around the 
end, and then back up the other side of the room where they are completed 





office record 
cards. Thus, if a customer’s con- 
sumption is 92 K.W.H. he merely 


presses the key numbered 92 and 


most commercial 


the machine does the rest. How- 
ever, he does have to punch the 
If the con- 
sumption is more than 3898 
K.W.H., which is the limit of the 


pre-set punch, he has to use a 


readings manually. 


Comptometer or chart to obtain 
the calculations. 

Cards then are run through an 
ejecting machine which ejects any 
in which readings or consumption 
are improperly punched. The pre- 
ceding reading, plus consumption, 
should equal present reading; if it 
doesn’t, the punching is wrong and 
the card is ejected. 

Commercial cards next are auto- 
matically sorted by class of tax 
exemptions and by class of con- 
tracts, after which they are put 
through an automatic machine 
which prints a tape for checking 
purposes to prove accuracy of 
computations. The checking is 
done by a group of six operators 
with calculating machines who 
prove the figuring by applying the 
particular rate to the totals by 
rate classes. They also make up a 
summary for each sheet and this 
summary is a record of accounts 
receivable debits by rate classes 
which is sent to the proper depart- 
ment for posting later. 

If these 


error, the card involved goes to an 


operators find an 


adjoining group of checkers equip- 
ped with manually-operated key- 
punches who make the correction. 


After the operators have com- 
pleted the check for accuracy of 
figuring, bill forms and card forms 
are matched for correct sequence. 
Cards and bills are then inserted 
in a utility tabulating biller, and 
bills are printed through the 
medium of the pre-checked key- 
punched holes. 

Completed bills are sent to the 
meter reading department for dis- 
tribution. About 75 per cent are 
distributed personally, while 25 
per cent are mailed. Detroit Edi- 
son bills residence accounts bi- 
monthly; commercial accounts 
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monthly. The bi-monthly plan was 
inaugurated as a war measure in 
1917 and proved so satisfactory, 
both to consumers and company, 
that it has been continued without 
interruption. 

Most bills are paid at the com- 
pany’s seventy-five branches and 
about nine hundred agencies, the 
latter being banks, post offices, ex- 
press offices, and stores which 
handle the transaction without 
charge to the customer, the com- 
pany paying the agents for their 
services. This is a great conveni- 
ence to customers, of course, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for them to 
visit the company’s main office. It 
is also desirable from the com- 
pany’s viewpoint. 

A crew of collectors picks up the 
coupons and payments and delivers 
them to the cashier who removes 
the payments and forwards the 
coupons to a group who checks 
them with the agency or branch 
report and corrects about 150 
errors per month. 

Coupons then go to the cash 
posting and balancing groups, 
where coupons are matched with 
the office record cards, posted, and 
balanced each day. The general 
work group maintains files for 
current, delinquent, and final bills 
arranged by due dates. Ten days 
after each due date, unpaid cards 
in the current file are pulled, 
matched with the delinquent cards, 
and old balances are transcribed 
to the current delinquent cards 
and duplicated by means of a 
duplicating machine, thus procur- 
ing overdue statements. These du- 
plicating machines make three 
copies of four cards at a time for 
collection purposes; one for mail- 
ing, one for the office record, and 
a third for personal follow-up. 
Partial payments are entered on 
the cards on electrified typewriters 
housed in acoustical cabinets. Cal- 
culators are used in proving the 
installment postings. 

In the past Detroit Edison has 
used a paper bill and coupons had 
to be sorted and matched with cus- 
tomers’ cards manually, but it has 
recently begun using a thin card- 
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board form which can be sorted 
mechanically, provided it isn’t 
folded or damaged. At the time 
this is written, about half of the 
bills are of this new kind. It is 
estimated that if no more than 10 
per cent of returned coupons have 
to be duplicated because they can- 
not be run through the sorter, the 
installation will be successful. So 
far, only about 2 per cent have 
required duplicating. This auto- 
matic sorting is an entirely new 
development. Coupons are pre- 
punched by district, ledger, and 
folio numbers, also gross and net 
bill, and they, of course, bear cus- 
tomer’s name and address. 

As part of the cash balancing 
operation, paid cards go to a 
tabulator which accumulates totals 
and automatically punches con- 
sumers’ control record cards for 
each ledger as accounts receivable 
credit on a summary punch. A 
tape, indicating ledger and district 
totals, net and gross amounts 
paid, and discounts forfeited, is 
also run at the same time. The ma- 
chine runs 20,000 to 25,000 cards 
per day. The tape is then verified 
with the daily cash receipt total. 
The credit control cards then go 
to the consumers’ control group. 

From the summary sheet fur- 
nished by the checkers referred to 
above in the billing department, a 
debit control card is punched for 
each class of service. 

The earnings control book is 
subdivided by municipalities and 
districts, and proof sheet totals 
are posted to these books in long- 
hand. When completed, the control 
cards are used to run a first draw- 
off sheet which is checked with 
earnings control book totals to 
prove punching of cards. At the 
end of each month, earnings are 
summarized by class of contracts 
and earnings reports are listed on 
the tabulators for each municipal- 
ity and district. 

When ready to balance ac- 
counts, an adding machine tape is 
run on unpaid customers’ record 
cards, and totals compared with 
the ledger control sheet. Every- 
thing must balance to the penny, 








of course. Before this system was 
installed, it was necessary to check 
back about 85 per cent of the bal- 
ancing units for error—now only 
about 10 per cent. 

Paid coupons are forwarded to 
the files where they are kept two 
months, then they go to the vaults 
for four months, after which they 
are destroyed. 

Centrally located in the cus- 
tomers’ accounts division is a serv 
ice group of twelve operators, 
equipped with six-line telephone 
keyboards, who take care of tele- 
phone inquiries concerning billing. 
Among other things, six of them 
handle hundreds of calls for du 
plicate bills daily; the others an 
swer other hundreds of calls con 
cerning complaints, credit infor 
mation, partial payments, and 
other matters. It takes about 11), 
minutes for a customer to get a 
duplicate bill at any branch office. 

In the service department, in 
another building, is a switchboard 
with twenty-five operators who 
take all calls concerning service. 
This department has a different 
telephone number from that of th: 
general offices, and it is so listed 
in the telephone directory. When 
a customer phones concerning any 
matter of service (turn current on 
or off, lights out, wires down, in 
spect new wiring, ranges and ap 
pliances, lamp exchange) the op 
erator does not connect him with 
the “proper department”; thes 
operators are themselves the clerks 
who handle all such calls. 

In a well in front of each opera 
tor is a set of forms, and as an 
operator takes a call, she also fills 
out the necessary report on the 
proper form. She usually concludes 
by informing the customer that a 
man will be there within an how 
and 





to give the requested service 
96 per cent of all such calls ar 
answered within sixty minutes or 
less, day or night! 

The moment an operator writes 
such a report, she drops it on 
conveyor that runs the length o! 
the switchboard, which drops it 
at the end of the line. There a gir! 


time-stamps (Continued on page 4/ 
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The genius of E. C. Simmons built the greatest wholesale hardware business on 
earth. After his death the company faltered and finally went to seed, and is now 
being taken over by the rival Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis wholesaler 


When a Business Stops to 


Admire Itself 





Businesses, like nations, when they become too proud 
and toosmug, may muddle along for a time, but sooner 
or later bow to aggressive rivals who never stop trying 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


OME years ago I was in New 

Orleans. where I heard some- 
thing which seemed to be news- 
worthy about the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company. Anxious to investi- 
gate the rumor I telegraphed 
\W. D. Simmons, son of the found- 
er and then an executive of the 
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company. I asked Mr. Simmons to 
send me a telegram care of the 
Station office, 


advising me whether or not he 


Union telegraph 
would see me when I arrived in St. 
Louis. 

My plan was to get off the 
train, rush to the telegraph office, 


pick up the message. If Mr. Sim- 
mons could not see me I would get 
back on the train and proceed to 
Chicago. If he would see me, I 
would go right over to the Sim- 
mons office from the station. 

When I reached St. Louis there 
was a telegram for me. It con- 
tained one word. “Yes.” I had 
visited the Simmons offices before 
and have been back there since. 
But I shall never forget how cold 
that one-word telegram seemed to 
me on that morning after getting 
off the train from warm-hearted 
New Orleans where you find it 
actually difficult to do business be- 
cause people are so cordial and 
friendly. 

Coming into the Simmons office 
that morning, which was a near- 
zero day in January, I remember 
one of the veteran vice presidents 
sitting right at the doorway, wear- 
ing a straw hat. That straw hat 
for all-year wear inside was a sort 
of trade-mark with this vice presi- 
dent who insisted on having his 
desk near the door where he could 
see all who came and went. 

On that visit to the Simmons 
office I began to realize that some- 
thing was wrong. The place seemed 
stuffy. Men sat behind desks piled 
high with papers. Everywhere 
there were papers, papers, papers. 
And all the executives seemed to 
devote their time to checking 
papers. It looked as if everyone 
was behind with work. 

“What’s wrong here?” I asked 
one of the buyers. I can see him 
now, looking up from behind the 
inevitable stack of 


orders, or whatever it was he was 


letters, or 


checking. 

“To tell the truth, we are get- 
ting a little old-fashioned around 
here,” he answered. And then he 
told me a story of how Simmons 
missed the boat on automobile ac- 
cessories. In those days auto- 
mobiles did not have all the stand- 
ard equipment which comes on 
cars today. You bought a car, and 
then set about buying horns, 
bumpers, trunks, mirrors, fender 
racks, spotlights, and whatnots of 


all kinds. Simmons had paid little 
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attention to this booming field 
until other hardware wholesalers 
had begun to do a sizable volume 
in automobile parts and acces- 
sories. Finally Simmons decided to 
enter the field. 

There was a series of meetings 
to investigate. There were more 
meetings to decide what items to 
stock. There were still more meet- 
ings to decide about the right 
sources of supply. Then there 
were dickerings about price. 

But months and months passed 
as the great Simmons organization 
tried to make up its collective mind 
about when and how it would enter 
the automobile parts and acces- 
sories business. Finally, all ar- 
rangements were completed and 
Simmons announced to its sales- 
men and the trade that now Sim- 
mons could supply all needs in 
automobile accessories. But the 
trade only yawned. While Sim- 
mons was preparing for the big 
jump into the new fast-moving 
field, dealers had made other buy- 
ing arrangements. Simmons never 
did find its rightful place in this 
field. 

Prior to the death, in 1920, of 
E. C. Simmons, world-famed and 
widely-loved founder of the com- 
pany, Simmons was one of the 
fastest, most alert, and certainly 
the biggest hardware wholesalers 
in the world. Mr. Simmons trained 
many men who made tremendous 
successes in business in different 
parts of the country. There were 
plenty of executives who would 
hire a Simmons buyer or a Sim- 
mons salesman on sight. He was 
looked upon as the greatest sales 
manager who ever lived and was 
famous as a letter writer. He wrote 
vivid, highly personal letters which 
fairly pulsated with his character. 
A strict disciplinarian in business, 
Mr. Simmons expected each man 
to produce; but he was tolerant 
of many human frailties to a de- 
gree which won intense loyalty 
from his men. Simmons grew under 
his leadership until it had plants 
in St. Louis, Toledo, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia. 
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When Mr. Simmons died, the 
business was said to be worth ap- 
proximately $14,000,000. But it 
was not long after his death until 
the business began sorely to miss 
his guiding genius. One difficulty 
after another befell the company. 
It was put into an_ ill-advised 
merger with the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company. Then it 
was unscrambled from this alli- 
ance. The branch houses were 
liquidated and discontinued. The 
final reorganization came in 1935. 

Now comes word that the com- 
pany which was deemed worth 
$14,000,000 twenty years ago will 
be purchased by its rival, the 
Shapleigh Hardware Company of 
St. Louis, for approximately 
32,700,000. Shapleigh, under the 
able management of A. L. Shap- 
leigh, W. G. Yantis, and A. W. 
Shapleigh, has been a tremendous 
factor in St. Louis wholesaling for 
many years. The company was 
founded in 1848 and is one of the 
four or five biggest hardware 
wholesalers in this country. 

The disintegration of Simmons 
is one of the major business trage- 
dies of many years. While the 
news that the company is to be 
taken over by a rival is not a sur- 
prise to anyone familiar with this 
field, it is nonetheless tragic to 
witness the fall of a great company 
which was once the unquestioned 
leader in its field. But it has hap- 
pened before, will happen again. 

Simmons failed, after the death 
of the founder, to train young 
men, to bring up youngsters to 
replace tired veterans who had 
served their time honorably and 
successfully. The company as a 
whole, from top executives down 
to salesmen on the road, got into 
the habit of thinking of Simmons 
as invincible—of feeling that Sim- 
mons’ way was right simply be- 
cause it was Simmons’ way. The 
company became slow and ponder- 
ous, reluctant to abandon old 
methods and quick to condemn in- 


novations of any kind. 
Long after the trade knew that 
“Simmons isn’t what it used to 





be,” the company’s tremendous 
consumer good-will kept the busi- 
ness going. Mr. Simmons, the 
founder, was one of the few whole- 
salers who believed in consumer ad- 
vertising, and the house brand, 
“Keen Kutter,” became synono- 
mous with good hardware of all 
kinds. 

So well-known was the “Keen 
Kutter” name—it was adopted in 
1870—that there were but a hand- 
ful of manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts were as well-known as were 
Simmons’ private brands. It has 
been said that Simmons was the 
first company to employ regularly 
traveling salesmen, the first to is- 
sue an illustrated catalog, and 
that it was the first mercantile 
house to boast a capitalization of 
$200,000 at the time of its incor- 
poration in 1874. 

There may have been other com 
panies which employed men who 
made occasional sales trips, but it 
is thought that Simmons was th« 
first to employ, train, and guid 
a large force of salesmen, some 
what in the same manner as sales 
men are used today. It makes little 
difference whether Simmons was 
actually the first or not, the fact 
remains that this great company 
was a pioneer in many sales meth 
ods which are considered part of 
the American way of doing things 

Mr. Simmons gave fifty-five 
years of his life in building up th: 
greatest business of its kind in the 
world. In only a few years his suc 
cessors had permitted the business 
to stop growing, to lose prestige, 
to fall into financial difficulties, 
and, finally, made overtures to a 
competitor to take over what was 
left. 

Here is a vivid lesson for every 
business executive and every busi 
ness leader who is inclined to think 
that he is pretty good—to feel 
that his way is the right way 
who has begun to sniff at new 
methods and to make the mos 
fatal mistake of all—to fail to 
bring in and train young, aggres 
sive, ambitious men who are never 
satisfied with anything short of the 
best. 
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OWN a ramp comes the morn- 

ing mail, into the modern, re- 
cently completed office building of 
the Menasha Products Company. 
This ramp extends right to the 
mailing room, where the mail cart 
is unloaded and three men go to 
work opening and distributing the 
mail, using a dumb-waiter which 
extends from the mailing room on 
the ground floor to the top floor. 
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As the day goes on, more mail 
comes down this ramp to follow the 
same course and, as the mail is 
completed in the centralized steno- 
graphic department, it also comes 
down the dumb-waiter where it is 
collected and prepared for mailing 
with the aid of modern mailing ma- 
chines and equipment. 

Now, suppose you work at 
Menasha and have a late letter 





The receptionist’s corner of 
the Menasha Products Com- 
pany’s new office building 


which has missed the last 
round of collectors. All 
you need do is to walk to 

a convenient chute, drop 

your late letter in the slot 

in the hall and rest as- 

sured that the last man 

out of the mailing depart- 

ment will pick up your late 

letter from the chute just 

before he makes the last 

trip to the post office each day. 
Once more, suppose you are at 
work in the Menasha offices—you 
want to hold a quick conference, a 
safety meeting, or a sales meeting. 
You will have at your disposal a 
well ventilated conference room, 
well lighted, equipped with black- 
boards, a table, and the most com- 
fortable folding chairs we have 
ever seen. But that is not all. If 
you are a salesman visiting Men- 
asha and have to call a prospect 
or the home office, there is a com- 
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One end of the waiting room in the entrance lobby. There are three sam- 
ple cabinets similar to the one above. Walls and furniture are white oak 


The ground floor sample room is convenient for visiting buyers and sales- 
men. Steel cabinets shelve the bulkier iterns in the Menasha Products line 


The steel drawers run the full length of the sample room and house thou- 
sands of cartons, packages, food containers, and other Menasha samples 
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fortable telephone room adjoining 
the reception room just for that 
purpose. 

The company’s own salesmen, 
visiting Menasha, find two privat 
offices equipped with chairs and 
desks, just for their convenienc: 
so that it is not necessary for then 
to wait in a busy executive’s pri 
vate office, or borrow some oth 
employee’s desk to write up r 
ports, get out mail to customers. 
or bring their price books an 
samples up-to-date. 

If a Menasha employee or execu 
tive receives a visit from an out 
sider whose business need not cd 
tain him long, or if for any reas: 
the Menasha executive does no 
wish to invite the visitor to his ow 
desk or office, he may meet t! 
visitor in a comfortably equippe: 
washed air ventilated, light offic 
just off the reception room. 

If, in the future, the compan 
needs more than the present fou 
floors, the roof of the present to 
floor is built to serve as the flo 
for an additional story. And, 
the addition of extra floors bring 
the need for an elevator, the pit 
already dug beneath the grou: 
floor, and the elevator well alread 
provided for. Here, mention 
briefly, are but a few of the fo 
ward-looking conveniences whi 
are saving money and increasing 
output for the Menasha Products 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Behind the story of this m 
modern, well equipped office is 
bigger story of a company whi 
was never quite satisfied with t 
usual way of doing things. M: 
asha Products Company is a d 
vision of Marathon Paper Mi 
Company. D. C. Everest is pres 
dent of Marathon and und 
his direction both Marathon a: 
Menasha manufacture and conv: 
paper products. Menasha is 
marketing organization for bo 
corporations. The chief Mar 
thon mill is at Rothschild, Wisco 
sin. Menasha’s chief products a 
protective packaging for all kin 
of food products as well as alli 
lines, such as soap, tobacco, amd 
various other products. 
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Menasha began in 1900 as the 
Menasha Printing Company. Sam 
Clinedinst, a former newspaper 
uan, started a small job printing 
shop. He printed soap wrappers, 
sottle wraps, calendars, almanacs, 
gum wrappers, anything which he 
ould stir up to keep his one anti- 
juated press busy. By 1904 Mr. 
Clinedinst incorporated the Men- 
isha Printing Company and was 
eginning to print and wax paper 
‘or food protection. His business 
rospered and he added a paper 
nill to supply the paper stock for 
is printing business. 

In 1912 another man came to 
Menasha with the idea of making 
waxed cartons for butter and 
ther highly perishable foods. This 
nan, George Gaylord, used an 
rdinary clothes wringer for his 
irst waxing equipment. By 1916, 
Mr. Gaylord was buying a lot of 
board from Marathon and Mr. 
Clinedinst was selling a lot of 
vaxed paper to the food and al- 
ied industries. 

Because both of the companies 

the Menasha Printing Company 
ind the Gaylord company, which 
vas called the Menasha Carton 
Company—were both operating in 
the food field, it was only natural 
that they began to see the possible 
savings which would result from a 
merger. So the two companies 
joined hands, changed the corpo- 
rate name to the Menasha Printing 
ind Carton Company. This was in 
1917. 

Sales grew and the company be- 
gan a constant, never-ending study 
of better ways to protect food. 
But it did not stop here. Knowing 
that every food product is a com- 
petitor of every other food prod- 
uct, the officials of Menasha were 
juick to see that a carton or a 
‘ood package of any kind needed 
to be attractive to win the buyer’s 
ittention on the shelves and count- 
rs of the nation’s food stores. So 
the young company added an art 
iepartment and put in an electro- 
type and engraving plant and be- 
gan studying the sales power of 
well designed packages. 

In 1919 Menasha bought a 
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Flat, but unrolled, products are carefully filed and indexed in these special 
steel sample cases which make it easy to find samples of any previous job 





Set-up samples of all kinds of cartons, packages, dummy loaves of bread, 
wrapped in Menasha wrappings, are displayed on glass wall shelving 


dl 


osallagn, | 


MaPARAL. 


One of Menasha’s chief products is bread wrapping; here in a rack are 360 
rolls on display. Fluorescent lighting keeps the paraffine wax from melting 
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Progress in modern business depends, to a large extent, on educational meetings of all kinds. Here in this comfortable, 
well ventilated, carefully lighted conference room, Menasha employees hold sales meetings, safety schools, foremen’s 
conferences and carry on other educational activities which aid every employee in doing a better job. Note the ex- 
tremely comfortable, upholstered folding chairs. Outside the room is a wardrobe for hats and coats and extra chairs 


paper pail plant in Wausau, and 
in 1924 added a paper mill at 
Ashland to manufacture light- 
weight paper, such as napkins, 
toilet tissues, and similar special- 
ties. All the while the business was 
growing rapidly because the com- 
pany was constantly experiment- 
ing and adding new and improved 
products to its line. By 1927 
Menasha was Marathon’s most im- 
portant single customer, and had 
developed a highly successful sales 
organization. Many of the markets 
of the two companies were similar, 
and a great saving seemed possible 
if the two companies could be 
merged. So, in 1927, Marathon 
bought Menasha. Because of the 
tremendous good-will attached to 
the name Menasha, the company 
was organized as a division of 
Marathon Paper Mills Company 
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and called the Menasha Products 
Company. 

Marathon’s management has al- 
ways been adventurous in the field 
of new products, improved process- 
es, and the utilization of waste. 
Both at the Marathon mills and 
at Menasha, well equipped re- 
search laboratories are maintained. 
The company operates its own ink 
mill and wax refinery. The re- 
search department has been espe- 


cially active in developing valuable 


products from paper mill waste. 
In the process of making paper, 
chipped logs are put into large 
tanks called “digesters,” in which 
the chips, certain chemicals, and 
steam are “cooked” to separate 
the cellulose fibres of the wood 
from the lignin and waste ma- 
terials. The waste materials have, 
since the present process of paper 


making was adopted, been dumped 
into rivers, only to turn th 
streams of all paper-making wate: 
sheds a dark brown. Menasha’ 
and Marathon’s chemists went 

work on the problem of finding 
products of value from this vas 
that ha: 
been dumped into paper-making 


tonnage of waste 
streams. Some of the results o! 
this research have been an aci( 
useful in tanning hides, a dispe: 
sion agent for cement, while stil 
another is a synthetic vanilla, use: 
as a food flavor. Right now th 
company is excited about a new 
plastic made from lignin which i: 
said to have all the properties o 
many costlier plastic products. 
But the research departmen 
does not stop at efforts to recove: 
waste. It works constantly on bet 
ter food protective materials an: 
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In any large vault where people work there is constant 
danger of locking in a person overnight. To avoid this 
danger the Menasha vault door cannot be closed until 
the cable controlling the light is disconnected, thus 
warning anyone inside that the door is to be closed 


Coats, hats, wraps, umbrellas are a headacheiin most 
all offices, because no one thought of them in ad- 
vance, or else employees are expected to stop at a 
cloak room or find a corner. Here, in each depart- 
ment is a modern wardrobe unit to accommodate all 





Work in many offices is constantly delayed while peo- 
ple carry mail, packages, supplies and papers up and 
down stairs. This dumb-waiter extends from the 
mailing room on the ground floor to all other floors, 
speeds dispatch of incoming and outgoing mail 


Here’s a money-saving maintenance idea. Janitors 
are equipped with waste barrels on casters. Heavy 
canvas detachable bags are hooked inside. When the 
bag is full the barrel is rolled up to the waste chute, 
emptied in a jiffy, without scattering dust and dirt 

















1. The general ledger and the distribution post- 
ings are handled by the girl in the foreground. 
The others in this picture are cost and accounting 
clerks. 2. One small corner of the centralized sten- 
ographic section. 3. Four operators of typewriters, 
which use both an ordinary and a hectograph rib- 
bon, make master copies of all factory orders— 
and—4. The master copies are run through dupli- 
cating machines which turn out as many as 20 
copies of each order for different factory and office 
departments. 5. All papers to be filed are first sort- 
ed in these sorting machines to speed and increase 
the accuracy of the file clerks working nearby 
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The young lady in the upper left-hand corner is preparing Multilith plates directly on the Varityper. The company’s 
office forms and some of its sales promotional material are prepared in Multilith and Multigraph room shown in the 
upper right picture. Lower left shows three of the mailing room employees working a part of the day's mail. In the 


communications room the switchboard is supplemented by a Western Union, 


packages. A comparatively recent 
development is a moisture-proof, 
flexible material called “Parafilm,” 
ind still another called “Para- 
kote,” excellent for cheese pack- 
iges, enabling the cheese pro- 
ducers to sell cheese in a trans- 
parent, protective, moisture proof 
package. The same product is now 
being developed as a disposable to- 
bacco pouch to be used only 
mee, yet having all the protective 
advantages of more expensive 
packings. 

Now, what about the new office? 
When it was decided to build the 
new office, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up preliminary 
plans. Other offices were visited 
and notes made. Everyone who 
had a suggestion was welcome to 
contribute it. There were, of 
course, many ideas submitted. 
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Russell C. Flom, secretary of the 
company, went back over old issues 
of American Business and read 
every one of the camera reports on 
office modernization, making notes, 
and marking ideas for investiga- 
tion. By the time the architects, 
Eschweiler 
engaged, the committee had fairly 
well formulated ideas of what was 


and Eschweiler, were 


wanted. 

As the plans took shape, the 
building emerged on the drawing 
boards as a four-floor, concrete 
slab and brick building, 116 by 88 
feet, with foundations for an addi- 
tion of two more floors. 

Asphalt tile and rubber tile floor 
coverings were used. Sanacoustic 
metal ceilings, on the 50/50 pat- 
tern—that is, every other one of 
the ceiling squares is for acoustic 
purposes—control the noise prob- 


and Postal printer and Teletype 


lem of a busy office. These ceilings 
are suspended 14 inches below the 
floor slab above to house telephone, 
power lines, and ventilating ducts. 
Throughout the office there are 
power and telephone wire outlets 
so liberally provided for, that it 
would scarcely be possible to place 
a desk anywhere without having a 
telephone and power outlet just 
beneath the desk. 
Thermopane windows—a_ sash 
with two window panes with a 
quarter-inch space filled with de- 
hydrated air between the panes- 
used throughout the 
building to eliminate the necessity 


have been 


of storm windows. Aluminum Vene- 
tian blinds help control light con- 
ditions at every window. In addi- 
tion to the dumb-waiters and the 
emergency mail chutes mentioned 
earlier in the article, there is a 
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Artists are notoriously bad housekeepers as a rule, but at Menasha 
the art department is so well equipped and lighted that the usual un- 
tidiness which seems inseparable from most art rooms is absent. Two 
rows of glass partitioned booths, each equipped with drawing table, 
special lighting, and a cabinet for supplies and clippings create unusu- 
ally comfortable working facilities for the artists employed by Menasha 


waste chute which cuts cleaning 
costs materially. 

Carrier heating and ventilating 
equipment is used, with provision 
for the addition of cooling if it is 
found necessary, but the company 
felt that it would be worth while 
to work one summer in the office 
(Wisconsin summers are cool) be- 
fore determining whether or not 
cooling was needed. The present 
equipment humidifies and filters the 
air, and all outlets have been ar- 
ranged to eliminate drafts. 

On the ground floor, the com- 
pany has fitted up an unusually 
completed and attractive, as well 
as efficient, sample room, with care- 
fully planned facilities for stocking 
and displaying the thousands of 
items which make up the products 
made and sold by Menasha. See the 
illustrations for a better idea of 
this sample department, which can 
furnish for mailing to a customer 
or prospect or which can show to 
a visitor at a moment’s notice al- 
most any kind of design of waxed 
paper, carton, napkin, paper table 
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cloth which the company has ever 
manufactured. 
The sample arrangements for 


wax paper are especially ingenious. 
The skeleton, or structural, parts 
of four steel storage bins were used 


for mounting cradles and rollers 
which carry 360 rolls of printed 
waxed bread wrapping papers. 
The lighting fixtures mounted over 
each tier of rolls use fluorescent 
light, for an equal amount of light- 
ing from Mazda lamps would have 
created enough heat to melt the 
wax on the bread wrapping and so 
block up the rolls that they would 
be useless for display. Now a visit- 
ing baker can, in a few minutes, 
inspect the wrapping designs used 
by 360 other bakers. Tall cabinets, 
box cabinets, and file cabinets are 
also used to complete the housing 
of the company’s sample lines. 

The mailing room, multigraph 
and multilith department, the 
office supply storage room, the file 
storage room, and the advertising 
mailing department are also on the 
ground floor. 


On the first floor we find tl 
reception room, purchasing agent’ 
office, 
office, the traffic manager, chie} 


engineer, and office manager. Ther 
5 ion 


personnel and standards 


is an employee-operated  credi 


union which also maintains a 
office on this floor, near the pe: 
sonnel office. Most of the execu 
tive officers have offices on thi 
floor, too. The conference room 
pictured on page 36, is also o1 
this floor. 

The reception room is especial] 
attractive, with made-to-orde 
chairs and furniture of white oak 
upholstered in green leather. Th 
reception counter and all oth« 
woodwork, including three displa 
tases, are also white oak. 

Busiest of all is the second floo 
where sales executives, the jobbe: 
and direct sales departments, th 
sales, statistical, promotion, bill 
ing, and filing departments are a 
work. 

The third floor is used by tli 
accounts receivable, the credit de 
partment, the central stenographi: 
department, and the big art d 
partment, which has as one of it 
jobs the operation of the photo 
graphic darkroom where mult 
lith plates and engraving copi: 
are made. 

“We planned the office,” sai 
Mr. Flom, 


company’s new 


4 
} 


when discussing « tli 
office, “so tha 
there is considerable room for e: 
pansion, so that every employ 
and every visitor can transact hi 
or her business with a minimu 
of disturbance or friction. Ever: 
one has ample room and, we bh: 
lieve, comfort. There are res 
rooms where the female employe: 
can rest and relax in comfo) 
when necessary. The conferen 
room enables us to hold sale: 
meetings, safety 
other conferences without any dis 
turbance to the other sections « 
the office. 

“Our idea was to provide 
comfortable working home for t! 
business and our employees. 01 
private offices are not elaborate « 
ornate, nor are they large, but w 


believe they are ample.” 


meetings, an 
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At Last! A Candidate Who 
Understands Selling 


LWOOD, INDIANA, is not on 

any important north and south 

wv east and west highway. The 

Pennsylvania and the New York, 

Chicago and St. Louis railroads 
verve the town. 

By this time you know, of 
ourse, that we are about to men- 
ion that it was here in 1892— 
orty-eight years ago — Wendell 
Lewis Willkie, Republican nominee 
or President of the United States, 
vas born. 

But what concerns us, as busi- 
1ess men, more than where he was 
orn, is his record in business. Mr. 
Willkie first began to be noticed in 
business when he undertook the 
cadership of the group of power 
ompanies owned by Common- 
vealth and Southern Corporation, 
vhich controls Georgia Power Com- 
pany, Alabama Power Company, 
Mississippi Power Company, South 
Carolina Power Company, Con- 
sumers Power Company (Jackson, 
Michigan), Ohio Edison Company 
Akron), Southern Indiana Gas 
ind Electric Company (Evans- 
ville), Central Illinois Light Com- 
pany (Peoria), Pennsylvania 
Power Company. 

Much of his fame came from his 
fight against what he termed con- 
tiscation of the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company of Chattanooga 
by TVA. He disagreed with the 
price offered by the government, 
ind when the property was finally 
sold, Mr. Willkie was nationally 
ipplauded because his vigorous 
ight induced the government to 

ay $78,600,000 instead of the 
355,600,000 originally offered. 
Details of this courageous battle 
vith government officials are too 
vell-known to need repeating, but 
here are certain facts about his 
management of his companies, es- 
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pecially Georgia Power and Ala 
bama Power which will be of spe 
cial interest to business men. 

As is well known, both Alabama 
and Georgia average incomes are 
below the national figure. For 
many years utility people thought 
that it was impossible to sell mod 
ern home appliances in volume in 
these states. They pointed out that 
the colored servants did not like 
power appliances in the home, 
which shut off much of the mar- 
ket among the upper bracket con 
sumers able to employ a colored 
mammy to attend to the washing 
in the old back-breaking wash tub 
and washboard manner, and an 
other to clean and mop the floors 
with a broom and mop and pail. 

But when Mr. Willkie, who had 
been made president of Common 
wealth and Southern because of his 
work in Akron, where one of the 
company’s properties is situated, 
took hold he hired five hundred 
salesmen, reduced rates, and began 
to build a power load soon to zoom 
to heights which placed Alabama’s 
and Georgia’s consumption above 
the national average. In other 
words, instead of waiting for the 
load to develop so that rates 
could be lowered, Mr. Willkie re 
duced the rates and then went out 
and fought for the increased load. 

Sales of electrically powered 
home appliances in both Alabama 
and Georgia are above the na 
tional average, despite the fact 
that incomes in both these states 
are below the national average. 
The power and light companies 
under his direction are popular in 
the communities which they serve. 

Mr. Willkie borrowed a device 
made popular by Henry Ford 
many years ago. In pricing elec- 
tricity Mr. Willkie held out an 


“objective rate,” a device which 
gives the power consumer a free 
bonus of electricity when his con 
sumption reaches a certam figure. 

There has been a tremendous 
amount of talk and many pub- 
lished articles tending to show 
that Mr. Willkie is a_ political 
amateur. He is nothing of the sort, 
for the fact is that he is a skilled, 
trained executive who knows how 
to get things done, and under 
stands methods of interesting peo- 
ple and the press as well. Insofar 
as backroom political deals and 
bargains are concerned Mr. Will- 
kie may be an amateur, but there 
was nothing amateurish in the way 
he carried his fight on TVA to the 
press and public, nothing ama 
teurish in the articles he wrote. 

Some of the politicians hold 
that his utility connections will be 
a millstone about his neck and 
claim that his background is not 
one to appeal to the masses of 
voters. It is too early to predict, 
but there are plenty of points 
about his carrer which appeal to 
many people. He was a small town 
boy, educated in high school and 
a state university (Indiana) where 
he attracted some attention as a 
boy orator. 

He joined the Army the day 
after war was declared in 1917, 
went through officers’ training 
camp, spent twenty-two months in 
France in the Field Artillery, and 
emerged a eaptain. Soon after- 
wards he become an attorney for 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, at Akron, and it was here 
that he attracted the attention of 
a Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation official who induced 
him to move to New York to repre- 
sent the company. He was made 


president in 1933. 
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“Give Us More Facts to 
Help Us Buy” 





Mrs. Rudolph M. Binder, New York women’s club lead- 
er, urged sales managers at their Milwaukee conven- 
tion to help consumers buy more intelligently by 
using more factual material and consultants’ advice 





reagent the reasons behind 
the growth of the consumer 
movement, Mrs. Rudolph M. 
Binder, president, New York Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, told the 
sales managers present at the big 
Milwaukee convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives early in June some of the 
things business can do to assist 
buyers. Here is a part of what she 
said: 


1. Heading the list of consumer 
desires is informative labeling. We 
need better methods of presenting 
fiber identification of yard goods, 
curtains and draperies, and ready- 
made clothing. While much has 
been these 
lines, there is still much to do. 


accomplished along 


2. The consumer needs more in- 
formation as to the proper use of 
the constant flood of merchandise 
that is poured on the market. She 
needs expert advisers in nearly 
every department of a 
whether clothing or home furnish- 
ings. The only place where pretty 
full information is forthcoming is 
in the line of food and electrical 
appliances. In the advertisements 
of foods we are given recipes, ways 
of serving or combining the prod- 
uct, vitamin and calorie content, 
and other items of information 
that help the consumer, but here 
again we need more informative 
labeling, especially as to contents 


store, 
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of packages and cans. In electrical 
equipment every advantage of the 
appliance is pointed out, but there 
are still many things that can go 
on tags or labels that would help 
the user very much. 


3. We would be a better groomed 
nation, or at least dress with more 
taste, if we could have in our stores 
a personal advice consultant, not 
one to pounce on the customer and 
advise her into buying right and 
left and spend beyond her means, 
and not one who will talk down to 
the customer, but one who will be 
available to enlighten her on such 
questions as the following: 

(a) “What colors are most be- 
coming to me, and which 
ones should I avoid?” 

(b) “What type of print should 
I wear?” 

(c) “What type of clothes or 
style of pattern would look 
best on me?” 

“What accessories would 
go best with this or that 
type of outfit?” 

“What type of hair-do 
would be most becoming to 
me?” 

Information about clothing 
fabrics, such as their wear- 
ability, washability, clean- 
ability, and dressmaker ad- 
vice as to trimming, lining, 
and design. 

There are many other ways that 


such a consultant could help th 
shopper immeasurably if she wer 
available, but time does not per 
mit me to go on. I am sure you s¢ 
what I mean when I say that 
style consultant would be valuabk 
If such a consultant is available, | 
have yet to encounter her, and | 
do get about in some New Yor 
stores. We run across her in th 
fashion departments of women’ 
magazines, but in the stores she i 
conspicuous by her absence. Th: 
most that the average store does i) 
this line is to have fashion show 
that exhibit the new models 1 
ready-made clothes. They help u 
to dress our daughters and grand 
daughters, and give us a few sty! 
ish stout models, but they don’ 
help the average odd shaped, mid 
dle-aged American woman. If an) 
stores do have this service, the: 
should publicize it more. 

Then take house furnishings 
Don’t follow the premise that th 
more mistakes the buyer makes, 
the oftener she will have to rectif\ 
these with other purchases. Few 
of us can afford to go to an in 
terior decorator when we replenis! 
our homes and few of us have tly 
inherent taste always to choose thy 
perfect piece for the ideal spot. 
nor do we always make the wises' 
standpoint 0! 
value. And so we wander around 


choice from the 


from store to store, and in the end 
often wind up by making the wors 
selection possible. Why not hav: 
an experienced decorator availab!: 
to give advice to the worried 
shopper? 

The furniture merchants usual y 
have model suites or exhibition 
rooms. In these rooms lovely shad: s 
of wall paint subtly bring out 
blend with beautiful colors in rug”, 


upholstery and hangings, but « 
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they have small samples of that 
wall color a few inches square on 
cardboard that the shopper can 
take to the painter to match or 
use perhaps in blending with dra- 
peries and furniture coverings? 
About a year ago I went to several 
big department stores in New York 
for just that 
found it. 


thing and never 


The purchaser would like to 


know more about the material 
ised in upholstery and rugs, more 
ibout the finish of wood surfaces, 
‘ven about furniture construction 


itself. How is she to know whether 


the chair she buys will stand hard 
wear or will fall apart before she 
gets it broken in to family use? 
How can she tell if it will fade as 
soon as strong light touches it, or 
whether that particular style or 
design of furniture will blend har 
moniously with the rest of her 
furnishings? I think there is a defi- 
nite need for such a service. She 
doesn’t ask the salesman for she 
knows that he is interested first in 
making a sale and will hardly tell 
her anything to jeopardize it. 

The same holds good in, many 
other departments of the store, 


and in every one of them the shop- 
per could use to advantage more 
technical information about the 
merchandise. If she has no infor- 
mation as to what constitutes a 
good sheet or towel or tablecloth, 
no idea of the rudiments of actual 
values, how can she escape being 
the victim of her own ignorance? 
Give her that information. I was 
pleased to find on curtains that I 
purchased recently a tag stating, 
“These 


cleaned, not washed.” This sort of 


curtains must be dry 


informative labeling should be 


more universally used. 





The War Brings New 


Continued from page 22) 


vermit experimenting along lines, 
xr development of large scale de- 
vices, at rates hardly possible under 
normal conditions. The automobile 
industry and the automobile con- 
sumer, as an example, have cer- 
tainly profited by the last war 
which gave an incentive and an op- 
portunity to evolve new types of 
product and cheap techniques of 
production. Is it not likely that the 
iiation industry might duplicate 
in experience also exemplified by 
such “war babies” as the beet 
sugar industry of the Napoleonic 
era and the synthetic nitrate of 
Germany’s previous blockade? 


IV. Is Inflation Unavoidable? 


There 
under the most optimistic outlook, 
the thorny problem of national 
debt and monetary management. 
[s it not likely that a spark of 
ipturn might ignite the enormous 
gold reserve and carry into a 
credit inflation of unheard of di- 
nensions? Or that the printing of 
government bonds with nominal 
nterest deteriorates into the print- 
ng of greenbacks? How can one 
steer the ship of War Economy 
vetween the Scylla of unsound pri- 


remains, however, even 
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vate credits and the Charybdis of 
unlimited government deficits? Or 
may it not possibly even go on 
both rocks, either simultaneously 
or in succession? 

In part, these questions have 
been answered above. War demand 
is not likely to cause the same 
speculative excesses at present, 
which it was bound to cause on 
previous occasions. Taxation and 
regimentation, generally speaking, 
take care of that. So does private 
restraint in financial matters, 
which is the consequence of recent 
experience and of a long depres- 
sion. Add the continuation of a 
world wide uncertainty as never 
existed before 
ends with an early British vic- 
tory). Add also the deflationary 
effects of the present breakdown 


(unless the war 


of international trade, as we knew 
it. If the impact of inflation meets 
the resistance of a largely defeat- 
ist economic psychology and of a 
deflated world market in raw ma- 
terials, what result will ensue? A 
rapid outburst of speculative 
prices is not imminent, to say the 
least. 

Even the cross (“made of pa- 
per”) of increasing national defi- 
cits could be carried, if it is han- 


dled with reason, such as limiting 
expenditure for other than immedi- 
ate emergency purposes; raising 
the interest rate on bonds so as 
to place much of the debt in pri- 
vate safes rather than in bank 
portfolios ; limiting the deficits by 
raising tax revenues and properly 
distributing the tax burden, etc. 
Serious as the problem of national 
debt is, its solution need not be 
pressing in the near future, and 
may depend—tike all other prob- 
lems—on the eventual course of 
the world wide contest for power. 

The foregoing thoughts are 
predicated on the assumption that 
neither war (if any) nor wholesale 
war preparations last “forever.” 
Otherwise, we may have to ponder 
over the old German proverb: 
“Better end it with terror, than 
stand a terror without end.” It 
will be imperative, if it is not al- 
ready, that all nerves should be 
strained to provide the Allies with 
war materials. Hysterical fear of 
war is no guarantee against get- 
ting into it. Half-measures and 
half-hearted policies not only 
lengthen the calamity, but may 
actually lead into catastrophe. 
Caveant consules! 
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(Continued from page 13) 


paid officer is one man who com- 
bines the duties of secretary, treas- 
urer, and general manager and is 
paid $28,000 a year, plus a bonus. 
In neither of these cases does the 
report show amount of bonus. 
The relative salaries of the 
president, ‘and the next highest 
paid officer vary to the point, 
where, on the surface, there seems 
to be no rhyme nor reason, and 
little if any relation. Thus a 
$50,000 president has a $12,000 
vice president as the next highest 
paid officer, while a corporation 
with a $30,000 president has a 
$21,000 treasurer, and another 
corporation with a $30,000 presi- 
dent has a vice president who is 





Salary and Bonus Plans for Top Executives 





paid $26,667, plus a $4,000 bonus. 
But, if it were possible to dig into 
these differences, it would be, in 
some cases at least, obvious why 
some treasurers are paid so much 
more than others, and why in some 
businesses the factory superintend- 
ent is the second highest paid ex- 
ecutive, instead of a vice president, 
a treasurer, or a general manager 
as is often the case. 

There are many differences in or- 
ganizations and salary standards, 
so far as executives are concerned. 
For example, in the cases of the 
two companies with $30,000 presi- 
dents, mentioned above. One has 
1,025 employees, and the total 
salaries of officers, per employee, 









per year is $101.42, while th 
other company has 2,800 em 
ployees, and the cost oi this com 
pany’s officers per employee is 
$28.57 per year. Thus, if this com 
pany could get along with n 
officers whatever, and all th 
money turned over evenly to th 
employees, each employee would 
receive about 50 cents a week. 

In future studies of executiv: 
salary figures, we will attempt t« 
reveal whether or not there is any 
relation to the salary of executives 
and the sizes of towns where thes: 
offices are situated. It is often said 
that salaries in small communities 
are much lower than are paid fo: 
similar work in large communities 





Detroit Edison Saves 


(Continued from page 30) 


the orders and hands them to the 
work dispatchers, who sort and file 
them by service routes. About 150 
servicemen with automobiles are 
stationed throughout the territory 
so as to be within close range of 
any customer. 

These servicemen call .in every 
hour. Their calls are taken by a 
special operator in the dispatchers’ 
department. Right behind the dis- 
patchers as they stand in front of 
their files is another switchboard, 
staffed by twenty operators, each 
of whom sits at a numbered sta- 
tion. In front of them are several 
little conveyors, and beneath these 
is a return conveyor. The service 
routes are numbered and when a 
serviceman calls in, the operator 
connects him with any one of the 
stations at this board, at the same 
time calling out the number of the 
route and the station with which 
she has made the connection. Thus, 
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30% in Customer 


she may call, “21 on 5.” This 
means that the serviceman on 
route 21 is calling for instructions 
and has been connected with the 
operator at station number 5. His 
dispatcher thereupon takes the 
accumulated orders for route 21 
and drops them on the conveyor 
which takes them to station num- 
ber 5, where the operator gives 
them to the serviceman. He jots 
down the orders and hurries out to 
fill them. As a result, customers 
often find the Edison man at their 
doors almost as soon as they hang 
up their receivers. 

When the serviceman calls in, he 
also reports jobs completed, the 
operator makes a note of these, 
drops them on the return conveyor 
and they are deposited at the dis- 
patchers’ station. 

These servicemen never came to 
the general office except on special 
occasions. Meter installation men 
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operate out of five meter stations 
They are usually assigned enoug! 
work to occupy them till noon, 
then they ’phone in for further in 
structions. Meter changes (in and 
out) average about 375 per day 
About 80 per cent of all servic 
orders are handled by the servi: 
department described above. Calls 
average around 2,000 per day an 
field servicemen actually visi 
some 1,000 homes per day to co: 
rect troubles of one kind or a: 
other. The most common troubl: 
of course, is lights out, whic 
usually means merely replacing 
fuse or two. But these men als 
repair an average of about 30 
appliances in homes daily. The: 
is no charge for any such servic 
Detroit Edison has also long mad 
a practice of exchanging lam; 
and appliance cords for burne: 
out ones and of making mar 
other minor repairs without charg 
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We Find a Way to Select 
Better Employees 


Continued from page 17} 


ip a trade in just that fashion, 
but the cost of such training to the 
employer is, of course, all out of 
yroportion to the value of the man. 

Now, this all sounds complicated 
o the small employer, accustomed 
to hiring by personal interviews, 
ind making his decisions largely 
by the applicant’s previous ex- 
yerience in a given line of work. 

But ask the small employer, 

“Who is right seven out of ten 
imes in picking people?” Offer him 
idditional factors that will make 
im right nine times in ten. Let 
him check that against his costs 
‘or hiring and firing. He recalls 
ases in which several hundred dol- 
irs were spent in training an ap- 
plicant who subsequently proved 
impossible temperamentally. 

If he can use tests like these for 
less than one day’s wages paid the 
type of worker he is hiring, then 
the principal question to be an- 
swered is, “How can I do it?” 

With us, the cost of tests aver- 
iges about 80 cents per test per 
person. Few applicants are given 
ul of them. Much trouble is avoid- 
able with the temperament and 
IQ tests alone. 

For the employer who cannot 
keep a testing expert busy, there 
ire now consulting psychologists 
available in most industrial com- 
munities, and their fees run from 
33.00 to $5.00 per test. ‘Most 
ests can be given by any em- 
ployer, because they require merely 
the filling in of questionnaires. The 
questionnaires can then be sent to 
. psychologist for a report—he 
need not see the person tested. 

Nor is it necessary to test all 
ipplicants, because the small em- 
ployer’s personal knowledge of ap- 

iicants, and of concerns in his 
vn line from whom they come, as 
vell as his intimate supervision of 
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his people, make him right at least 
half the time. 

Tests are most valuable for him | 
when there is doubt in his mind. 
He may interview twenty-five ap 
plicants, decide upon five as em- 
ployable, but question the suit- 
ability of one of the five. One test 
in twenty-five applicants may save 
him a lot of trouble and expense 
later on. 

It should be 
the temperament and IQ tests give | 
information on points thus far} 


| 
| 


remembered that 


neglected in hiring. Experience and | 
skill of applicants have been the 
chief yardsticks, and decisions 
have turned mainly on the favor- 
able points of applicants. 


Unfavorable points are the ones 





that usually lead to trouble later 
on, and at Lockheed we not only 
try to uncover them, but often| 
discover handicaps that the appli- 
cant himself does not realize that 
he possesses. His handicap may be 
conquered, when he knows what it | 
is. Or it may actually be an asset | 
in work of a different nature. 


The fellow who makes trouble 


in an organization generally has| 


an unhealthy outlook on life. He} 
has seen others rise, while he re-| 
mains in the same old job or has 
lost his job. He has come to the 
that the 
against him, that the rich are get- | 


conclusion system is 


ting richer, and the poor poorer, | 


and that any unfair advantage he 
may be able to gain is all to the 
good, because the game is crooked 
anyway. 

Let this same fellow enjoy a 
little success, however, and his out 
look may clear up like a develop- 
ing photo negative. He has seen 
results come to him, through his 
own efforts. The game is no longer 
crooked, but one which he can win, 


if he plays skillfully. 


Spare Time Training 


that helps you 


Speed Up 
Prosperity! 


D? YOU want to speed up the return of prosperity 

to you—insure your early and larger participation 
in the new jobs, promotions and salary increases— 
get fullest benefits from the business pick-up? 

You can do it. 

For many months to come, individual competition 
in business will be tremendous. Employers—up against 
new problems, fighting for survival and protits—will 
be able to pick aad choose. Naturally they will prefer 
the trained man—the man who has special ability to 
offer them 

If you wish this advantage, simply mark on the 
coupon the field of business in which you are most 
interested. We will send you full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell you how our com- 
aete success-building program helps you plan your 
aes, trains you in your spare time, and works with 
you all through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 747.R Ch 


Please send me full information regarding the 

success-building training and service | have 

marked with an X below. Also a copy of “Ten 

Years’ Promotion in One'’—all without obliga- 

tion to me, 

O Busi M t: Training for Of- 
ficial, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 





O Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales 
lrainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Manu- 
facturer’s Agent, and all positions in retail, 
wholesale or specialty selling. 

Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

] Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad, Truck or Industrial Traffic 
Manager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Law: LL. B. Degree. 


Modern Foremaaship: Training for posi- 
tions in Shop Management, such as that 
of Superintendent, General Foreman, Fore- 
man, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

Industrial Management: Training for 
Works Management, Production Control, 
Industrial Engineering, etc. 

7 Modern Business Correspondence: 
Training for Sales or Collection Correspon- 
dent, Sales Prometion Manager, Mail Sales 
Manager, Secretary, etc 

}] Stenography: Training in the new superior 
machine shorthand, Stenotypy. 

Railway Accounting 
Expert Bookkeeping 
Business English 
Commercial Law 
Credit and Collec- 
tion Correspondence 
Public Speaking 

C. P. A. Coaching 
Stenotypy 


Present Position 








Address 


LETTERHEADS (titorapiet 


For as Low as $1.10 a Thousand 


Send us a sample of your present letterhead and let us 
quote our mass production price for quality work on any 
quantity in which you buy. Our Letterhead Clinic will 
re-design your old letterhead, if you wish, and submit 
sketches absolutely free and without obligation, to- 
gether with our quotation. 

UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 

(A Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 

Dept. 37, 4313 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


INFORMATION FURNISHED 

any product or 
supplied free by 
BUSINESS, 
Illinois. 


source of supply for 
need will be 
AMERICAN 


Avenue, Chicago, 


The 
service you 
the publishers of 
1660 Ravenswood 
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AUGUST: SPECIAL EVENTS 


Columbus first landed on the American continent, 
1502. Richard Henry Dana born, 1815. 

First telephone exchange opened in New Mexico 
at Las Vegas, 1881. Henry Hudson first entered 
Hudson Bay, 1610. 


Columbus sailed from Spain on his first voyage, 
1492. Germany declared war on England and 
France, 1914. 

Friendship Day. Summer Session Bridge Cham- 
pionships, Aug. 4-10. Shelly born, 1792. 


First Atlantic cable completed, 1858. Pilgrims set 
sail for America, 1620. 

Tennyson born, 1809. Gertrude Ederle swam the 
English Channel, 1926. 

Louis Daguerre introduced the art of photogra- 
phy, 1839. U. S. Departments of War and Navy 
established, 1789. 


Spanish Armada destroyed, 1588. Napoleon sailed 
for Saint Helena, a prisoner, 1815. 


Francis Scott Key born, 1780, and Izaak Walton, 
1593. The “DeWitt Clinton,” first N. Y. Central 
train, made its birthday run on the Mohawk and 
Hudson R. R., 1831. 


Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st President, born, 1874. 
Rights to Santa Fe Trail secured through barter 
with Indians, 1825. 


Fulton’s “Clermont” made a trial trip, 1807. 


Sewing machine patents granted to J. N. Singer 
and A. B. Wilson, 1851. First American railway 
joined Schenectady and Albany, N. Y., 1830. 
Edison’s new invention, the phonograph, recited 
““Mary’s Little Lamb,” 1877. 


Occupation Day in the Philippines. Stockton and 
Fremont captured Los Angeles, 1846. 


Ernest Thompson Seton born, 1860. 


Panama Canal opened, 1914. Napoleon Bonaparte 
born, 1769, and Sir Walter Scott, 1771. 


Monterey established as capital of California, 
1775. Dawes plan accepted, 1924. 


First message transmitted over Atlantic telegraph 
cable, 1858. David Crockett born, 1786. 


Virginia Dare, first child of English parentage, 
born in America, 1587. Orville Wright born, 1861. 
International Bridge between the United States 
and Canada opened, 1938. 

National Aviation Day. 


Rotating telephone dial patented, 1896. Benjamin 
Harrison, 23rd President, born, 1833. 


27. 


Lincoln-Douglas debates began, 1858. Frank A 
Munsey born, 1854. 


Red Cross established in Geneva, 1864. 
Oliver Hazard Perry, born, 1785. 


Financial panic followed failure of Ohio Life and 
Trust Company, 1857. 


Cannon first used, 1346. Overland mail servic: 
between Santa Fe, N. M., and the East estab 
lished, 1846. Francis Brett Harte born, 1839. 


19th Amendment—Woman Suffrage—1920. 


First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., 1859 
Speech transmitted by radio telephone from Ar 
lington, Va., to Panama, 1915. 


The engine “Tom Thumb” pulls first passenge: 
train in America, 1830. 


Melbourne, Victoria, founded, 1835. 
First food inspection act passed, 1890. 


National Air Races in Cleveland, Aug. 31-Sept 


1-2. A Packard automobile journeyed across the 


continent under its own power in 52 days, 1903 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


26-30 
26 


26-30 
6 
5-10 


8-11 
5-10 


13-16 
26-29 
26-29 

4-7 
25-30 
20-22 
19-23 

5- 8 
21-24 
26-30 
27-30 
19-21 
13-19 


12-15 
19-23 
12 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Los Angeles 


American National Retail Jewelers Assoc., N.Y.C. (Week of 


Aug. 26) 

American Veterinary Medical Assoc., Washington 

Assoc. of American Importers of Green Olives, N. Y. C. 

Assoc. of Superintendents of Buildings and Grounds of Uni 
versities and Colleges, Seattle 

Automobile Accessory Exposition, Chicago 

Fall Market Week—38th Convention of the Interstate Mer 
chants Council, Chicago 

International Apple Assoc., Pittsburgh 

International Assoc. for Identification, Saint Paul 

International Assoc. of Fire Chiefs, Spokane 

National Assoc. of Broadcasters, San Francisco 

National Assoc. of Chiropodists, Boston 

National Assoc. of Petroleum Retailers, Chicago 

National Assoc. of Power Engineers, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 

National Assoc. of Retail Meat Dealers of America, Saint Pau 

National Food Distributors Assoc., Chicago 

National Fraternal Congress, Baltimore 

National Health Foods Assoc., Chicago 

National Industrial Stores Assoc., Cleveland 

National Institute for Commercial and Trade Organizatio 
Annual Executives, Evanston, III. 7 

National Sign Assoc., N. Y. C. 

New York-Philadelphia Combined Gift Show, Philadelphia 

Northwest Furniture Manufacturers Assoc., Seattle (Week « 
Aug. 12) 


3rd wk.—Outdoor Advertising Assoc. of America, Chicago 


24-30 
19-23 
29-31 


Percheron Horse Assoc. of America, Saint Paul 
Photographers’ Assoc. of America, Chicago 
Society of Philatelic Americans, Cleveland 


20-23 Technical Assoc. of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Seattle 
25-30 Veterans of Foreign Wars, Los Angeles 
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jurvey Points to Need for More 
-mployee Training Programs 


Governor Harold  Stassen, 
linnesota’s young chief ex- 
‘utive, called attention, in his 
ynote speech at the recent 
.epublican convention in Phil- 
lelphia, to the need for 
‘eater vocational training and 
yprenticeship training pro- 
-rams in industry. In this con- 
ction a survey recently com- 
eted by Armour Institute is 
jusually timely. The survey 
jints out that employee train- 
g has been neglected by many 
iployers since 1929, with the 
sult that the number of 
illed workers in industry has 
clined at an alarming rate. 
“Our skilled workers,” says 
e survey, “are steadily grow- 
g older and an alarming num- 
ber of young men just out of 
high school—the youth of the 
ountry—are receiving little or 
no preparation for taking their 
places as productive, useful, 
self-supporting members of the 


” 


community in which they live. 

Commenting on this report, 
the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce calls attention to the 
fact that it is all too easy to 
oversimplify the employer’s 
problems in the matter of em- 
ployee training, and reminds us 
that the government’s labor 
policy, as reflected in the Wag- 
ner and the Wage-Hour acts, 
owns a measure of responsi- 
bility which cannot be denied. 
Union rules often put drastic 
limits on the number of ap- 
prentices which will be per- 
mitted in a given shop. 

The problem is a serious one 
which business must solve, for, 
as the armament program gets 
under way, it seems inevitable 
that the armament industries 
will conduct recruiting cam- 
paigns for skilled labor which 
may seriously deplete the ranks 
of skilled employees in many 
other industries. 


Seven Questions for 


Personnel Men 


When a new employee is 
* hired do you have some- 
one, well informed about com- 
pany policies and methods, in- 
troduce the new employee to 
fellow workers, give him or her 
iil necessary information about 
the new job and the company? 


Do you have some plan for 
® recognizing every em- 
oyee’s anniversary with the 
company? Do you make a spe- 
il occasion of all fifth, tenth, 
fifteenth, and twentieth anni- 
ersaries? And do you really 

something extra special on 
mniversaries marking the 

enty-fifth or higher anniver- 
iries? 


Do you have some plan for 

“s regular discussions or prog- 
ss being made by each em- 
oyee? This is especially im- 
rtant if a company is to hold 
ung, ambitious employees 
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who are impatient to earn pro- 
motion. 


4 Are you sure that petty 
® supervisors and other white 
collar employees, such as pay- 
roll clerks, do not use their 
petty authority to “ride” 
younger employees, to criticize 
them unfairly, or otherwise tear 
down all the good-will you 
build? 


5 Is there some plan for call- 
s ing on, telephoning, or 
otherwise giving attention to 
employees detained at home or 
in a hospital because of illness? 


Would a rest period in cer- 

s tain departments where 

there is a constant nervous 
strain increase production? 


What have you done to 

# smash office cliques where 
certain employees, such as secre- 
taries of top executives, “lord” 
it over rank and file employees? 








This collection of items bought by Elaine Albin, receptionist, as 


a result of hard luck stories told her during the depression re- 
cently won the unique collection prize at the Seattle hobby show 


Seattle Employees Foster Hobby 
Show for Workers 


Employers and employees of 
Seattle increasing 
est in the development of hob 
bies. The recent annual all-city 
hobby show attended by 
8,000 persons, and 350 persons 
entered hobby exhibits. 

Elaine Albin, employee of the 
Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company (Seattle) and the 
winner in the Unique Collec- 
tions Class, revealed a hobby 
which also might be voted the 
most newsworthy. Her exhibit 
made up of an amazing 
assortment of objects she has 
purchased in response to the 
hard luck stories which had 
come her way across a recep- 
tion desk. Each necktie, cake 
of soap, gadget, or what-will- 


show inter 


was 


was 


you was arranged on a series 
and in 
stances, a summary of the “de- 
pression tale” which had been 


of shelves, some in- 


a part of the sale was included 


with the article on display. 

In the accompanying photo- 
graph, Miss Albin is shown 
with the exhibit of her “depres- 
sion gadgets.” 

In many larger companies it 
has become standard practice 
to conduct hobby shows annually 
where all employees are en- 
couraged to display their col 
lections or handiwork. In al- 
most every organization there 
are experts on many different 
subjects, and authorities on 
collecting. Many personnel 
managers feel that hobby shows 
are distinctly worth while and 
that much can be learned about 
the potential skill and ability 
of many employees by under- 
standing their skill in managing 
hobbies. In some cases employee 
history cards, kept by the per- 


sonnel department, show all 
ivailable data on employee 
hobbies. 
~~ 
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Dr. Willard H. Dow personally presents long-service awards to 
employees. The two employees shown here are receiving recogni- 
tion of forty-three years of service. In the inset may be seen the 
pin and watch awarded employees for long service with the firm 


Dow Chemical Honors 


Old Employees 


Service awards to 175 long- 
time employees of the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, 
Michigan, were made recently 
by Dr. Willard H. Dow, presi- 
dent and general manager, in 
an impressive ceremony held in 
Dow Auditorium. This is an 
annual event which is believed 
to be one of the several fac- 
tors which account for the ex- 
ceptionally large percentage of 
Dow employees who boast of 
long and = continuous — service 
with the company. 

Of the 1940 group so hon- 
ored, 5 have been Dow em- 
ployees for a full half century. 
Forty-two others have 25 years 
of service or more, 10 have 30 
years, and 11 have 35 years. 
The 16 men who have 35 years 
or more received gold watches 
bearing their name, date of 
presentation, and date of join- 
ing the company. 

One woman and 106 men each 
received 14-karat gold pins 


with the Dow diamond enclos- 
ing the word “DOW” in a 
raised section in the center. At 
the lower edge of the pin are 
four raised gold stars, each sig- 
nifying five years of service. 

Pins awarded for more than 
twenty years of service are ex- 
actly the same as the twenty- 
year ones except that a small 
diamond is set in the top edge 
to designate each additional 
five years of service. 

The receptionist, Minnie G. 
Kiel, received an award for 
twenty-three years of service. 

“The success of any com- 
pany,” Dr. Dow said in mak- 
ing the awards, “depends upon 
the loyalty and cooperation of 
all who are joined in it. The 
Dow Chemical Company has 
always realized this fact and 
it is pleased to honor these men 
whose efforts and length of 
service have been an integral 
factor in the company’s devel- 
opment.” 


Jewel Tea Company Tells Its 
Story With Pictures 


In a well illustrated booklet, 
called Pleasing Mrs. Brown, 
Jewel Tea Company tells the 
story of its growth, the in- 
crease in employees, the Jewel 
twenty-five year club, and the 
increase in number of cus- 
tomers. 

There is a picture and a 
brief biography of the directors 
and many pages of color illus- 
trations showing the company’s 
products. There are descrip- 
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tions of the profit-sharing 
plans, facts about financial his- 
tory of the company, tax costs, 
and charts showing distribution 
costs. 

With the increased interest 
on the part of consumers in 
facts of this nature, it seems 
smart that Jewel “beats the 
gun” in releasing this type of 
information before it is re- 
quested and demanded by its 
customers. 


What Employees Want to know 
About Your Business 


Employees, especially — the 
younger people in any _busi- 
ness, want to know all kinds of 
facts about it. If this informa- 
tion is not given to them ac- 
curately they are sure to be 
poisoned by gossip and _ tales 
told to them by the few inevit- 
able disgruntled employees in 
every organization. 

When was the _ business 
founded, and by whom? How 
long have some of the top 
executives served the company? 
How were the present top ex- 
ecutives trained in the business, 
and what steps did they fol- 
low—in other words, how were 
they promoted? Who are some 
of the company’s best cus- 
tomers, and which salesmen 
service them? People like to 
know these things and work 
better when they do know 
them. Many companies make it 
a practice to tell these facts 
to all employees in different 
ways. National Cash Register 
Company posts daily sales for 


all employees to see. Merck an 
Company recently 
souvenir book publishing t! 
biographies of 127 employe: 
with their service records, 
that all employees would | 
more familiar with the recor 
of older employees. 

Keep telling employees abo 
the growth of the business, t! 
way it began, what contrib) 
tions it has made to the indu 
try of which it is a memlx 
and what new products it h 
pioneered. 

It is especially necessary 
keep explaining to new en 
ployees the facts about en 
ployee benefits, paid vacation 
facilities, pension 
credit unions an 
other features, because thes 
younger employees often ( 
not understand that thes 
benefits are comparatively r 
cent and that had they worke 
only a few years ago none 0 
them would have been avail 
able. 


issued 


recreation 
insurance, 


Seattle Bank Displays Photos 
By Employee Group 


Photograph contests among 
employee groups are popularly 
used in many companies, but 
such events gain in impor- 
tance when the cash award is 
supplemented with the merit 
system used by the Seattle 
Trust and Savings Bank, 
Seattle. Winners of an em- 
ployees’ photograph contest 
sponsored by this bank have 
been honored by having speci- 
mens of their art adorn a gal- 


lery in the bank’s foyer. Photo 
graphs are duly identified « 
to subject and the name of th 
photographer winning the priz 

Customers have evinced 
great deal of interest in thi: 
exhibit and other bank en 
ployee groups, too, with tl. 
net result that various simila: 
contests, with cash and honor 
involved, have been started 
other institutions of Seattle 
financial district. 


Vendo Company Welcomes 


All Salesmen 


“Welcome! We are glad to 
have you call. Possibly you can 
tell us something new—some- 
thing we should know, or show 
us why, with your equipment 
or the service you have to offer, 
we can do a better job.” 

This is the forthright intro- 
duction to a four-page, illus- 
trated folder being distributed 
to all salesmen who visit the 
offices of the Vendo Company, 
Kansas City manufacturer of 
bottled Coca-Cola vending ma- 
chines. 

The booklet explains that the 
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organization does business wit 
more than five hundred cor 
panies every year, but makes 
only one product for but on: 
customer. It tells the visiting 
salesman that the policy of the 
company is to see salesn 
promptly without keeping the 
waiting longer than absolute 
necessary. 

Then it_ goes on to tell t 
salesman reader about Ven 
equipment and how it is so 
to assist Coca-Cola bottlers 
distributing cold bottled Co 
Cola. 
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bEFORE: In the ancient lockers in the basement, where damp 
thing seldom could dry, was kept outer clothing of employees 


Analysis of Absenteeism to 


Keduce Lost Time 


\n organized effort to re- 
duce sick absenteeism through- 
out the heavy _ industries, 
source of staggering “hidden” 
losses to management and labor 
alike, is being launched by Air 
Hygiene Foundation. The 
Foundation, with headquarters 
at Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, is a national organiza- 
tion of manufacturing and min- 
ing concerns for the advance- 
ment of industrial hygiene. 

\ preliminary report, Sick 
Absenteeism in Industry, has 
just been released to the two 
hundred member companies as 
the first step in the under- 
taking. Dr. A. J. Lanza, medi- 
cal committee chairman, points 
out in this report that “eight- 
plus days per male wage earn- 
er and twelve-plus days per 
female worker per year is the 
average toll paid to disabling 
sickness and injury—a stagger- 
ing total whether viewed from 
the point of health or of 
money loss and at least five 
times greater than the corre- 
sponding figure for industrial 
accidents.” 

There are three steps in the 
program. First, the preliminary 
report which has been com- 
pleted and which attempts to 
picture the problem for man- 
agement. Secondly, the keeping 
of records on sick absenteeism 
by the participating companies 
on prescribed forms. And, 
thirdly, the analysis of these 
records, which will be held 
strictly confidential. This analy- 
sis is also expected to yield spe- 
cific ways and means whereby 
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the participating companies can 
cut down their number of lost 
workdays through sick ab- 
sences. 

Cooperating with the Foun- 
dation in the study are the 
United States Public Health 
Service and the American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

The preliminary report points 
to the complexity of the sub- 
ject and shows that age, occu- 
pation, income, sick benefit 
plans, and methods of tabulat- 
ing absences all enter into the 
problem. 

Short-time disabilities lasting 
less than eight days are the 
greatest concern to industry, 
particularly those of one, two, 
and three days. These are 
caused mostly by colds and 
respiratory infections, 
intestinal upsets and a variety 
of causes not clearly defined, 
and among females, dysmenor- 
rhea. The important factors 
among the ill-defined causes 
are mental and emotional in- 
stability. Further, some com- 
panies find that employees with 
poor health records also had 
poor safety records. 

Fatigue is an associate of 
absenteeism. Dr. R. R. Jones, of 
the Bell Telephone Company, 
discussing this subject in the 
report, tells of a firm that 
boosted production 12 per cent 
by shortening the workday by 
62/3 per cent. This was ac- 
complished by instituting two 
fifteen-minute recess periods, 
one in the morning and one in 
the afternoon. 


gastro- 
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NOW: Open hat racks and coat hangers, near each person’s desk ; 
this modern equipment delights and pleases Studebaker employees 


Studebaker Finds Employees 
Resent Remote Cloak Rooms 


For many years the Stude- 
baker Corporation headquar- 
ters at South Bend maintained 
a cloak room for all office em- 
ployees in the basement. There 
provision for hats, 
and wraps 
near the 


was no 
coats, umbrellas, 
in the departments 
employees’ work. They had to 
go to the basement locker 
rooms each morning on the way 
to work, again at noon if they 
left the building, on returning 
at noon, and once again when 
leaving at the end of the day. 

While there was no appreci 
able amount of grumbling, it 
was nonetheless apparent that 
employees did not relish this 
plan. Recently the company 


bought new wardrobes, or hat 
and coat racks, and distributed 
them in convenient places 
throughout the offices. Many 
of these wardrobes are situ- 
ated in halls outside actual 
working areas, but because of 
the neat appearance of the 
wardrobes no harm is done to 
the appearance of the halls. 
Since it is no longer neces- 
sary to visit the basement to 
retrieve a hat or coat, em- 
ployees have expressed enthu- 
siastic appreciation of the new 
equipment and plan. The com- 
pany feels that the investment 
in new equipment has 
money well spent because of the 
additional good-will created. 


been 


Matson Line Tells of Work 
Needed to Sail Ships 


So that the public and em 
ployees may know more about 
the complicated business of op- 
erating a steamship line, Mat- 
son Navigation Company has 
issued a profusely illustrated 
booklet packed with pictures 
and facts about the land activi 
ties necessary in connection 
with the steamship business. 

The booklet points out that 
the lines use 2,125,000 pounds 
of meat and poultry, serve 
4,000,000 meals, buy 225,000 
pounds of smoked meat, 2,900,- 
000 pounds of fresh vegetables, 
2,000,000 pounds of butter and 
other dairy products, It also 


explains that the lines own and 


use 35,000 pieces of china and 
glassware, that it 
$30,000 a year just to uphol- 
ster chairs and settees. 

With close-up _ illustrations 
the booklet shows how 2,400 
metal chairs and 3,000 deck 
chairs are refinished and how 
400,000 square feet of rugs are 
cleaned as well as how 3,500,- 
000 items of table linen must be 
laundered each year. Finally 
the book points out that more 
than 500 workers are required 
for maintenance and _ service 
operations. Reading the book 
let gives a new appreciation of 
the item of any 
company’s balance sheet. 


and costs 


overhead in 
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SYSTEM Zin ant. 


Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution usec 
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The manual is found to be especial! 
valuable in impressing employees wit 
the importance of the various report 
which are to be sent to the central offic: 
and for training new staff members. | 
is also markedly useful in any change « 
amplification in system procedures. 
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3. Recesses Raise Produc- 
tion in Laundry 


Two ten-minute recesses daily ir 
creased production in the DeLux 
Laundry, owned by Henry Hodges, jus 
21 per cent. 


1. Now—A Traveling 
Accounting Service 


Faulty bookkeeping may have been 
the downfall for many a small business. 
But now to firms in Oregon, Washington, 
and California, the Cunocar Accounting 
Service offers the services of a staff of 
bonded bookkeepers in a fleet of cars 
which are completely equipped with book- 
keeping machines and other conveniences 
of the accounting profession. This serv- 
ice makes available to the average small 
business man bookkeeping machines he 
does not possess in the usual office, 
equipped with only the absolute essen- 
tials, as far as business machines go. 

So successful has been this idea that 
the Cunocar company of Portland, Ore- 
gon, is expanding its services by licens- 
ing local operators throughout the na- 
tion. 

The illustration above shows the in- 
side of one of the Cunocars equipped 
with bookkeeping machines and modern 
office equipment. 
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2. Reason-Why Manual 
Shows Right Use of Forms 


Do your employees have a_ tendency 
to regard system procedures as just so 
much useless red tape? Do they execute 
forms properly? 

Don Hedlund of the property man- 
agement firm of Carroll, Hillman and 
Hedlund, Seattle, reports that employees 
are much more cooperative and efficient 
in connection with system procedures 
when there is a full understanding of 
why the system is in use. 

For the managers and office employees 
of the income properties which this firm 
handles, Mr. Hedlund has worked up a 
manual which tells precisely why each 
form and phase of system procedure is 
extant. The form itself is pasted on one 
page of the manual, and the opposite 
one is filled with copy which tells how 
to fill out the form properly and why 
the information or system is important. 
In all, twenty-four different forms are 
illustrated and explained. 


The DeLuxe Laundry does $375,000 
year in Miami, Florida, and. has _ just 
completed a large new building and re 
furnished its offices with the latest ac 
counting and cost finding equipment. 

“I was aware, of course,” Mr. Hodges 
said, “that the recess idea was in usé 
in many other industries, but it is not 
common in the laundry business. After 
we got into our new building and got 
our new bookkeeping and cost finding 
systems going, I decided to see what 
the recess would do for production. 

“I ordered that a ten-minute recess bh 
allowed at ten in the morning and three 
in the afternoon. This time is paid for 
by the company and the employee may 
eat, drink, sleep, or walk about, as he 
wishes. The. surprising thing was that 
my production records showed an i: 
crease of a full 21 per cent and this 
ratio has been maintained since the sys 
tem was installed.” 


4. Whole Plant Kept 
Clean by Conveyor 


The Pepsodent Company, Chicago, has 
found that the installation of one large 
conveyor for all wastes accumulated 
throughout the plant has been, an im- 
portant factor in improving employe 
efficiency and morale. 

The conveyor is in-a tunnel that 
below the floor and runs the length 
the plant. Waste accumulated throu 
out the plant finds its way into this « 
veyor through openings which are 
points in the plant where the sc: 
originates, and employees need not 
out of their way to dispose of the was’: 
Scrap thrown into these openings ri-* 
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om below floor level and reaches a 
ling and waste paper room at the rear 
f the plant, where one man is able to 
indle it. 

The plan, according to the manage- 
ent, has these advantages over the old 
ystem of numerous scrap receptacles 
iroughout the plant: 

(1) The elimination of large, unat- 
‘active scrap receptacles in the plant 
self. 

(2) The centralization of responsibility 
wr this work. 

(3) The economy in enabling one man 
» handle a job which formerly took the 
ull time of three men. 

(4) The improved morale achieved by 
cleaner, more sanitary plant. 

“In a plant like ours,’ commented 
\. J. Eckman, assistant production man- 
ver, “where sanitation must be stressed, 
his last point is especially important. 
he greater cleanliness of our new sys- 
em has had a wholesome effect on the 
usekeeping of all our employees.” 


}. Coupon Book Increases 


@) 


3Jrocer’s Business 


R. B. Farmer, proprietor of the Lin- 
wood Grocery, Seattle, Washington, finds 
hat coupon credit is the answer to 
the problem of meeting cash-and-carry 
price competition and being able to offer 
the courtesy of credit, as well. He has 
developed his own coupon credit, using 

$20-book of coupons. If the patron 
pays cash for the book, there is a 5 per 
cent discount, and if sold on credit, 
there is a carrying charge of 10 per 
cent and the customer signs a note pay- 
able at a definite date. Bookkeeping de- 
tail is negligible under the plan because 
all that is necessary is a record of books 
issued and of notes collectible. 

Twice-a-day delivery is a service ex- 
tended along with coupon credit. 

In the first two months his coupon 
credit plan was in use, Mr. Farmer 
states that he increased his gross volume 
28 per cent and his net 14 per cent. 


6. Central Stock Room 
Does Work of Eighteen 


Changing their stockroom set-up from 
eighteen different stockrooms scattered 
throughout the plant to one stockroom 
in the center of the factory is the out- 
standing economy reported by the 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany in its recent move from a multi- 
story plant to a one-story factory in the 
Clearing Industrial District of Chicago. 

Under the old system, the management 
reports, six or eight different stock- 
rooms were required to fill one order, 
necessitating that many requisitions and 
handlings. 

In the new plant there is just one 
stockroom, located in the center of the 
tactory. Adjacent to each production de- 
partment is that section of the stockroom 
which will supply the department with 
ether raw materials or the partially 
iuished product required. One requisi- 
ten will now do a job which formerly 
required a half dozen. 
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7. Air-Conditioning Cuts 
Flu Absences One-Fourth 


During the winter (January-Febru- 
ary) flu epidemic, which took a heavy 
toll of absences from many offices, only 
two employees were absent from the staff 
of 125 office workers at The Pepsodent 
Company, Chicago. 

“We were either very lucky, or the 
air-conditioning recently installed in our 
offices had a definite bearing on reduc- 
ing absences from the 25 per cent aver- 
age in most offices during epidemics of 
this kind, and which was usual with us 
before air-conditioning was _ installed,” 
said W. J. Eckman, assistant production 
manager. 

The air-conditioning of the offices, the 
management feels, has also enabled the 
office staff to maintain a more uniform 
standard of work throughout the year, 
both during the winter months, when ar- 
tificial heat is apt to be oppressive in 
an office, and during the summer, when 
the heat and humidity are likely to slow 
up efficiency. 


8. Machine Aids Bank in 
Account Analysis 


An annual increase in revenues of 
$2,700 was effected by the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank at Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
through the purchase of one new book- 
keeping machine. In addition to the 
financial benefit, the new machine has 
been a big factor in eliminating the 
peak loads so harassing to bank book- 
keepers, and has helped bring about the 
reduction of the average working day 
in the bank by one hour per employee. 

The new machine, which was _pur- 
chased for $1,900, is equipped with a 
register for accumulating analysis infor- 
mation on all checking accounts. As the 
amounts of checks are posted, the ma- 
chine keeps a record on a detachable 
stub of the number of checks paid, the 
average daily balance, and the number 
of analysis items. Thus, bookkeepers are 
able to keep an accurate record of the 
service demanded by each customer. 

Before buying the new machine, the 
bank was able to analyze only a frac- 
tion of its accounts. The bookkeepers 
formerly figured all this information 
from the deposit tickets, and the manual 
labor involved in: preparing the analyses 
was too great to analyze them all. 

“The success of our 100 per cent 
analysis plan is, we feel sure, due to our 
care in introducing the change,” com- 
mented Harold Meidell, cashier of the 
Chicago Heights bank. 

Before putting it into effect, the bank 
made a cost survey to determine the par- 
ticular item costs in handling the vari- 
ous types of service, and income on in- 
vested funds. With these cost figures as 
a basis, a schedule of charges appli- 
cable to all accounts was determined. 
Then the accounts affected by the change, 
were selected, and the bank explained to 
these customers just what was being 
planned and why. Personal calls were 
made on customers. Others were con- 
tacted in the bank. 
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Burroughs Makes Receipt- 
Issuing Cash Register 


THE new Burroughs receipt-issuing cash 
register is the latest addition to the line 
of Burroughs registers for cash handling 
problems. Triple protection is obtained 
with this new direct-action cash register, 
which simultaneously provides a com 
plete, printed receipt, a visible record on 
the autographic detail tape, and large 
commercial indication which can be read 
from wide angles. 

Inexpensive, extra-large receipt paper 
rolls, which can be installed in a matter 
of seconds, produce more than 3,000 re- 
ceipts per roll. 

Built in a variety of ring-up capaci- 
ties and a choice of colors, the registers 
are equipped with large cash drawers, 
which have coin and bill compartment 
arrangements. For “pay cashier” systems, 
they are available without the cash 
drawer. If desired, the registers may 
also be equipped with special designating 
keys to identify clerks, departments, or 
commodities. 

The editors of American Business will 
be glad to furnish additional informa- 
tion about this register on request. 





Modern Fluorescent 
Fixture 


STREAMLINE design has been ap- 
plied to fluorescent lighting fixtures by 
Mozart Specialty Corporation. The one 
shown at left may be installed in a ver- 
tical suspension, with link chains for 
horizontal suspension from low ceilings, 
or with a pedestal for use as a floor 
lamp. It may be obtained with two, three, 
or four 18-inch or 24-inch fluorescent 
tubes. The overall fixture lengths are 
39 inches for 15-watt tubes, and 45 
inches for 20-watt tubes. The auxiliary 
reactors, power factor correctors and 
starting switch are self-contained in this 
fixture. 

This fixture is supplied in English 
bronze with chromium plated trim. Sev- 
eral colors are available in fluorescent 
lamps—warm white, daylight, green, blue, 
pink, red, or gold, providing <listinctive 
effects for display illumination. 


Sturgis New Line of 
Conventional Chairs 


TUBULAR steel with joints neatly and 
sturdily welded is standard construction 
in the new “300” series of conventional 
chairs made by Sturgis Posture Chair 
Company. The swivel chairs (executive 
model shown at right) are equipped with 
Bassick Flotilt irons and two-inch ball- 


bearing casters. All chairs in the seri 
may be upholstered in genuine or arti 
ficial leather, or frieze fabric, with 
wide choice of color harmonies. Heigl! 
of the swivel chairs can be adjuste: 
from 17 to 20 inches, and the side chair 
are 18 inches from the floor. Rubber 
cushioned, noiseless, hardened steel glic« 
are features of the side chairs. 
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Sealed, Dust-Proof 
“luorescent Unit 


‘EW Benjamin Sealed-Flo fluorescent 
iits feature a new sealed cover con- 
ruction which not only protects the 
orescent lamps and reflecting surfaces 
om dust and dirt, thus reducing clean- 
ig and maintenance costs, but also ex- 
tends the use of fluorescent lighting to 

«ations requiring vapor-proof and dust- 
tight fixtures, opal glass diffusing fix- 
ures, or unbreakable glass protection of 
lamps and reflecting surfaces. 

[he new protective cover with which 
he one-piece Sealed-Flo units are equip- 
ped is constructed to provide for easy 
servicing. The cover is hinged to the 
lamp housing and locked in place by 
means of hand-operated cover clamps. 
When opened the cover hangs straight 
down for easy servicing. The entire as- 
sembly is easily installed on any Benja- 
min Stream-Liter already in service. 

Benjamin Sealed-Flo units are avail- 
ible in arrangements for either two or 
three 48-inch fluorescent lamps. The 
light absorption of the special clear glass 
cover only slightly affects the rated 78 
per cent light output efficiency of the 
unit. The Benjamin Electric Manufac- 
turing Company will be glad to send 
complete details concerning the construc- 
tion and lighting advantages of this new 
Sealed-Flo unit on request. 


No-Glare Index Tab to 
Lessen Eye Strain 


TO COUNTERACT the eye strain re- 
sulting from looking at glaring surfaces, 
Cel-U-Dex Corporation has created with- 
out loss of the desired transparency or 
loss of its recognized utility, a “Satin 
Surfaced, Sight Saver Cel-U-Dex Tab.” 
It is claimed that the satin surface does 
not interfere with the true visibility of 
the eight transparent colors available, 
ind does not show finger marks or 
smudges when manipulated by perspiring 
or soiled fingers. Subject is written or 
typed on insert, which slips in the tab. 
The reinforced cloth skirt is moistened, 
and the tab applied where desired. A 
sample set of the new S. S. Cel-U-Dex 
Tab in the eight colors will be sent to in- 
terested readers of American Business. 
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Reinforced Transparent 
Presentation Envelope 


ADDED to the line of sales aids of 
Stein Bros. Mfg. Co. Inc. is a new 
transparent protector envelope. It is 
called “Transelope,” and is made with a 
reinforced bound edge to prevent tear- 
ing out if used in a ring binder. Labora 
tory tests show that reinforcing tripled 
the strength of transparent envelope. The 
Transelope is made of cellulose acetate, 
is clear, non-curling, non-warping, and 
non-inflammable. It is available for let- 
terhead size sheets as well as for smaller 
sizes. It comes punched with seven holes 
to fit almost any ring binder, but is also 
obtainable without punching. 


New Automatic Rotospeed 
Duplicator Line 


HEADING the new line of 1940 Roto- 
speed Duplicators is the automatic Model 
AA which, at 
bines a fool-proof automatic paper feed- 
ing device with an automatic impression 
roll which shifts into printing position 
only when paper is fed to a_ positive 
stop. A new type feed table holds more 
paper. Other features include counter, 
open or closed cylinder inking, cast 
aluminum frames, black wrinkle enamel 
and satin chrome finish. 


a moderate price, com 


Quick, Accurate 
Photo-Copier 


FOTOCOPIST CORPORATION of 
America is marketing a product called 
Fotocopist, which makes quick, accurate 
copies by using reflected light on spe 
cially sensitized machine, 
when folded, is about the size of an 
ordinary suitcase, and is divided into 
two parts. In one end is a roll of Foto- 
copist paper, which is drawn over the 
remainder of the case when copies are 
to be made. The lid is closed and a 
light timer turned on to make the ex- 
posure. The light is cut off (in from 
one to two seconds) automatically and 
the print is developed in daylight. No 
dark room or lightproof equipment is 
needed. The Fotocopist plugs into any 
110-volt outlet. 


paper. The 





Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 


MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “Pay Answers” as required in the 

“Fair Labor Standards Act,” in either 

y 4 or 1/10 hour steps. 

a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked. 

b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate. 

c) Total earnings for the total time worked, 

We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 

the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 

Simply state your rate range and your choice of 

hour divisions. 

THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 
Payroll Calculators Interest Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Freight Calculators 
Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators Coal Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders Price Checkers 








Discount Calculators Telephone Indexes 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc 


3470 N. Clark Street Chieago, Hlinois 
Dept. AB-7 





Attention! 


Sales Executives 


ORIGINAL CUSTOMER 
AND AGENT LETTERS 


Only %c each for 15 day rentals, 
in lots of 1,000 to 5,000, from the 


Owners, and not Letter Brokers. 


BIGGER SALES AWAIT 
YOU AT VERY LOW COST 


Here is a lucky find for Mail 
Order Men and Direct Sales 
Executives in Original Customer’s 
and Agent’s Letters which we rent 
only to selected, non-competitive 
concerns. Guaranteed fresh, live, 
legitimate, and very little used. It 


will pay. you to investigate at once. 


Write Topay! 


Crown Mail Order Co. 


164 Monroe Street, Dept. C 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Round Cornering Machine 


Loose Leaf Binders 








/CORNERROUNDER ) 


SELFP-SHARPEMING 


A REAL 
TOOL 


$15 









“Dolls-up” Your Sales 
Literature, Catalog Inserts, 
Samples: Preserves Filing 
and Loose-leaf Records. 
@ Easy to operate. No cuide 
adjustments. Thousands 
sold. One die included: 
i" 14" 3" or Wy"; 
extra dies $5. Straight 
or reverse corners also 
available. 
HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 
PAPER DRILLS Hand & Electric $25 Up 








LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


— Hague St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Steel Signals 

















Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatie reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 4, — 


Ansonia, Conn. 








Expense Books 





CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 








Trade Directories 


1940 LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY 


of the Paper and Allied Trades 
65th Annual Edition 
Covers the Paper Industry of the 
United States and Canada 
Pulp and Paper Mills—Converters—Dealers 
Price $7.50 or $7.00, cash with order 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. 
15 West 47th Street, New York 








House Organs 









Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices, 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 











CUT BINDER COSTS! 


SAVE 50%! 


NEW JOYCE 
Double-Duty Flexible Spring Post Self 
BINDERS 





and it Always opens flat 
Serves for current use—then does double 
duty as a storage binder! Made to fit any 


size sheet or form. Send for Special Trial 
Binder offer or Free Literature. 


PROVEN ECONOMY: Half Million in Use! 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 














Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


60,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Bex 329, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Package Tying Machines 
















THE Bunt PACKAGE TYING MACHINE 


% Ties 20 to 30 pack- 
ages per minute. 


%* Ties all sizes tightly— 
no adjustments neces- 
sary. 

% Equals three to four 
hand-tiers. 

% Used in over 70 differ- 
ent industries. 


Write for our free trial 
offer. 


B. H. BUNN CO. 


7601 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








Sales Promotional Services 


If Sales Are YOUR Problem— 


And you need practical plans to stimu- 
late sales with increased NET profits; 
send brief particulars about your prod- 
ucts and problems, and receive helpful 
suggestions without cost or obligation. 


. B. FULLER 
















| 501-2 Connally Building, Atlanta, Georgia 





~siness VIPS 


The following literature is o 
special interest to executive: 
active in business manage 
ment. Unless otherwise stated 
it will be sent upon request t: 
either the company or editor 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS 





New ABP Booklet for 
Advertisers 


TO SUPPLEMENT its extremely pop: 
lar and effective book, Tell All, the Assw 
ciated Business Papers have reprints 
part of John E. Kennedy’s book, Inte: 
sive Advertising, in booklet form. Thi 
book was written twenty-six years agi 
but is just as up-to-date today as it 
was then and expresses extremely we 
some of the principles the Associate: 
Business Papers are now advocating. .\ 
careful reading of this book (as well a 
Tell All) should help executives pla: 
and prepare business paper advertising 
which will carry its real share of th 
sales load. 


The Closure Problem 
Of Packaging 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC, 
found the first edition of Sealing or Cor 
rugated and Solid Fibre Containers sv 
popular that it was necessary to print 
a second edition which is now ready for 
distribution. This booklet, by J. D. Ma! 
colmson, is an authoritative textbook vu: 
this subject. It discusses adhesive clos 
ures handled by both hand sealing ani 
automatic machine sealing, gummed 
paper tape sealings, metal stitches ani 
staples closures, and the metal strap 
or wire method. The booklet is get 
erously illustrated showing methods ani 
equipment best adapted to each type of 
operation. 


Booklet on Air- 
Conditioning 


COMIC cartoons by Don Herold illus 
trate a booklet edited by Standard Ai: 
Conditioning, Inc., and titled Windox 
Are Out-of-Date. Copy for part of t! 
booklet is done in the same amusing to: 
as the cartoons, and the last half «: 
scribes seriously the advantages 
health, efficiency, and office morale 
air-conditioning equipment. Eight wa: 
air may be treated are named, as w 
as the seasons of the year each is e 
fective. 
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MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN 


announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, First line in six point 


If you have something 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


BUSINESS to read these boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished 1st of month of issue. 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





AMERICA’S 83 leading security underwriters 
33.00. JOHN MORRIS, Box 5411, Philadelphia. 





CAPITAL CONTACTS available for proposi- 
tions that justify an Underwriting. Box 701 
eare AMERICAN BUSINESS, Chicago. 


CORPORATE ORGANIZING and Financing— 
Reorganizations—Transfer Service. BROWN 
HARTWELL COMPANY, 110 East 42 Street, 
New York. 


Investment Supervision 


EXPERIENCED ADVISER now being re- 
tained for the protection of estates, large and 
small, against consequences of war, inflation, 
high taxation, social upheaval, can serve few 
more clients for strictly personal guidance con- 
cerning stocks, bonds, mortgages, real estate, 
insurance, ete. Best references. AMERICAN 
SERVICE INSTITUTE, Huguenot Park, N. Y. 


Production Machinery 


OUR MACHINES PRODUCE AUTOMATICALLY 
everything from gadgets to gimmicks. It pays 
to have Engineering Specialists design your 
production machinery. Send sample or sketch 
for quotation. SAYRE-SPIRO ENGINEERING 
SERVICE, 36 West 44th, New York City. 


Incorporating Services 


DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Branch Office Services 


ANYWHERE! Specify cities required. 
MERCHANDISING CLUB, Confederation 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 
































Business Services 


1,000 PERFORATED STICKERS 35c, 39 dif- 
ferent, assorted colors, cancel lightly—special 
delivery — photographs — handle carefully, etc. 
Hundreds other designs. Samples 5c. ARROW- 
PRINT, 7AB, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Business Opportunities 


START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 
containing 127 successful business plans. Send 
for free descriptive booklet. ELITE CO., 
214-D Grand St., New York. 


START MAIL ORDER BOOK BUSINESS 

7 WAY. I’ve made thousands yearly by 
Complete particulars free. ECONOMY 

PUBLISHERS, 15 Park Row, New York. 














SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 30 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 

tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 

cated above, through a_ procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal 
requirements. Several weeks are required to 

| negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- | 
ent position protected. If your salary has | 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 

| address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward memaidie Buffalo, N. Y. 





EXECUTIVES $2, 400—$25 Dy 000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





EMPLOYMENT ADVISORY Correspondent, 
excellent opening your locality. Exclusive. 
Stamp. VOCATIONAL ADVISORS, Box 
457A, Seattle, Washington. 


Help Wanted 


SALARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 YEARLY 
and up (none lower). Congress votes billions 
for materials and salaries. Let us try to get 
one for you—small cost. Write for War- 
Bulletin R-5. 

EXECUTIVE’S PROMOTION SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 











Rubber Stamps 


CUSHION MOUNTED. 1 Line 25c; 2 Lines 
35c. Signature $1.50. STAMP WORKS, Hast- 
ings, Nebr. 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISINGAGENCY, 
171B Madison Avenue, New York. 








RESUI LTS? 25 words, 98 magazines $2.00. 
Samples, 25c. PIERSIMONI'S, 1231 Spofford, 
New York. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Printing of All Kinds 





HAMMERMILL BOND 8%x1l LETTER- 
HEADS 1,000—$2.75. Samples. LACKAWAN- 
NA PRINTING CO., Lackawanna, New York. 











125 LETTERHEADS, 8%x11, and 125 enve- 
lopes, 6%, printed, $1.00, postpaid. Samples 
free. PINE HILL PRINTERY, Freeman, 
South Dakota. 








Customer Relations 





ACCOUNT REVIVAL, executive campaigns, 
bulletins, letters. Suggestions free. ARM- 
STRONG, 707 Locust, Des Moines. 


For Letter Writers 


“LETTERS THAT PULL’”—Appeals, ideas, 
“hooks.”” Book includes 38 powerful letters. 
$1.00 postpaid. GENERAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Ossining, N. Y. 











Letter Specialists 


PERSUASIVE, forceful, compelling ators 
that produce results — $5.00. “LEW 
Glomawr, Ky. 








For Sale 


4 HOOVEN Automatic Typewriters with per- 
forator. Al Condition. Bargain. OFFICE 
MACHINES COMPANY, 319 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 








Stencils 


MIMEOGRAPH STENCILS, $1.25 quire, legal 
size. Wholesale prices. MISHEK, Waseca, 
Minnesota. 








LEARN AUTO FINANCE business. Complete 
Course $5.00. Free particulars. NEBRASKA 
FINANCE CO., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


PRINTING — Advertising — Opportunities 
Free. Rush 25c. PIERSIMONI’S, 1231 Spofford, 
New York. 


PROFITS Day-night. No selling. Operate 
“Silver King” vendors. $3.95 up. Free instruc- 
tions. AUTOMATIC, 2422-P Fullerton, Chicago. 


Mailing Lists 
CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-7 Boston, Mass. 
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Business Books 








Who Makes Hitler’s Guns? 
When Was Jd. P. Morgan Born? 


* 
WHO’S WHO IN COMMERCE | 
AND INDUSTRY 


Will tell you and give complete biographi- 
cal details on all other top American and 
Foreign executives. | 


The Third International Edition (1940), 
ready August 15th, is offered by the pub- | 
lishers of Who’s Who in America at $12.75 
until August Ist—thereafter at $15.00. 


Its list asset value alone, aside from its 
reference worth, mounts to many times the 
purchase price. 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 











Typewriters 


NEW TYPEWRITERS, 25% off listed price. 
Free Bulletin. RICHMOND SERVICE, 804-43 
Broadway, Sterling, IIl. 











Used Business Equipment 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Caleulating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Accountants 
ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 


profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 


Used Office Machines 














MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bidg., Chicago. 
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The Gotham 


The Drake 


The Blackstone 


A. S$. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


KRIRKREBY 
HOTELS 
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FIVE AND TEN. By John K. Winkler. 
If, by chance, you missed this story of 
the rise and fabulous success of F. W. 
Woolworth when it appeared in serial 
form in the Saturday Evening Post, by 
all means add this book to your library. 
It would be difficult to imagine any book 

novel, mystery thriller, or history— 
more interesting than this exciting tale 
of the life of a man who did as much, 
or more, than any other one man to 
revolutionize retailing. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred chain store operations 
are little more than borrowers from the 
Woolworth methods. Here we see the 
methods begin, unfold, take shape, and 
grow to empire proportions, and later 
the flowering of the Woolworth Napo- 
leonic complex, and the tragedy and ill 
health which pursued him through his 
later years. Robert M. McBride and 
Company. $3.00. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY PAY- 
ROLL TAXES. By Ralph Theodore 
Compton. Mr. Compton is director of re- 
search for the Associated Industries of 
Missouri, and from the constantly re- 
curring questions received in the course 
of his work he erected a framework 
around which he developed this excellent 
book. National in scope, the book gives 
you all you need know about payroll 
taxes in any state. It shows how savings 
may be incurred and gives simplified 
formulas for computing taxes as well 
as unemployment benefits. There is an 
especially good chapter on exempt em- 
ployments and another unusually valu- 
able contribution in the chapter on part- 


time and seasonal employment. Its pub 
lishers have a long established reputa 
tion for accuracy and thoroughness ii 
all their publications. Commerce Clear 
ing House, Inc. $5.00. 


IT’S FUN TO KEEP FIT. By Fred | 
Barton. Readers will remember Frei 
Barton for his contributions to Ament 
can Business and for his other books 
Let Yourself Go, How to Sell in Chai: 
Stores, and Photography As a Hobby. | 
this book Mr. Barton offers a guide t 
games and sports. It is a well writte: 
book which shows that there is mor 
than one way for a business man t 
stave off the inevitable day when hi 
doctor tells him to stop smoking, go o 
a diet, and take six months off for rest 
We urge reading this book for the mar 
who has always been too busy to play 
It may prolong his life. Harper an 
Brothers, $2.00. 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING FOR 
EVERY OCCASION. By  Willar 
Hayes Yeager. The way to learn t 
speak effectively—or perhaps we shoul 
say, one of the ways to learn to spea! 
effectively—is to study the most effectiv: 
speeches of men who won fame fron 
their speeches. In this book the autho 
takes sixty famous speeches by men, suc! 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Elihu Root 
Charles Evans Hughes, Carter Glass. 
Bruce Barton, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Abraham Lincoln, and discusses an 
analyzes them so that the reader may 
learn why they were successful. Prer 
tice-Hall, Inc. $3.50. 
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